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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 

artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 

peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 


versally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electroiypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
= B. Mills 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 

Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A, C. Taylor 


Jules Perotti—2 


Adelina Patt 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Chrigtine Nilsson 
Scalcni 

Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 


Etelka Gerster 


ordica 2 
a Yorke Adolph M. Foerster M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre J. H, Hahn Site Bendix 
Emma Thursby Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno 


Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F, Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E, A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
a Treuman 

A. Cap 


9 
mw 


Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Guac agnini 
Constantin Sternberg 


Kellogg, Clara L 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 


Murio Dengremont 

Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi Sionte rt 

James T. Whelan Hans Balatka Mrs. a, Ames 
Eduard Strauss Arbuckle Marie Litta 

Rienor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

Donaldi Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 

Geistinger Del Puente William W, Gilchrist 
Fursch-Madi—2 Josef Ferranti 

Catherine Lewis Julia hivé-King Johannes Brahms 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 


Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michat! Banner 


Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 

Alcuin Blum 


Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’Ernesti 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich yon Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 


F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 


William Courtney 

Josef Staudig! Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 
Lulu Veling Ethel Wakefield * arl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea W. Hunt 


Ril. Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgat H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwardr 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline 1!’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 


Carl Retter 

George Gemlinda 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab! 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 

Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow 

Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 

Dora Henninges 

A.A peer 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 


Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 

Fannie Bloomtield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 
1. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

( ss. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Rhodes 


Wilhelm Gericke 


>. Burmeister-Petersen 


Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 


E are in receipt ot a delightful letter from Xaver 
Scharwenka, the composer-pianist, who was 
expected to arrive yesterday. Scharwenka is as witty 
as he is musically gifted and is a master of that rare 
art—letter writing, which is rapidly becoming obsolete. 
AST Sunday’s “Herald” publishes a ‘Dudes 
March,” by Mr, J. F. Wagner, and is careful 
enough to inform its readers that it is not the other 
Wagner but plain everyday J. F. Wagner. 
The opus number of this enlivening composition 
is 150, which leads us gently to hazard the remark 
that Mr. Wagner is a little too fecund for the amount 
of original ideas he has on tap. 

In other words, Mr. Wagner is no good as a com- 
poser. Why won't the “ Herald,” if it will persist in 
publishing music in its weekly editions, try to elevate 
its readers’ standard of piano music. 

There are numberless little gems by Grieg, Nicodeé, 
Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Jensen, Bargiel, and others 
that could be utilized by the “ Herald” for its Sunday 


issue and with good results musically. 

HE chatty «Raconteur ” of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
+ in our issue of last week made a plea for an ar- 
tistic length of hair, which has drawn forth quite a 
lengthy article from the pen of Mr. W. J. Henderson 
in last Sunday’s « Times.” Mr. Henderson makes 
some telling points against the idiotic eccentricities 
of the old-time musician, and advocates indirectly the 
use of Sapolio (ad.) to those artists who believe that 
disorder and talent are closely allied. 

“The Raconteur,” however, was merely making a 
plea for the picturesque. Seidl without his hair 
Samson shorn of hisstrength. The abominable habit 
which is indulged in by young American of 
shaving their heads is highly reprehensible from the 
zsthetic view point. There is moderation in all 
things, and 'twixt Seidl bald from the barber's art and 
Seidl with hyperion locks we prefer the latter. Crest 


tout. 
CURIOUS story comes from Rome by way of 

A Germany. In South Italy there is a little city, 
Cerignola, and in it resided a very poor composer 
—that is a poor composer in this world’s goods, 
not in music—Pietro Mascagni by name. So poor was 
Mr. Mascagni, who has a wife, children, and 100 lire 
salary a month, that he literally had no piano (and it’s 
a very poor musician indeed that cannot afford a 
piano nowadays with Kimball in the field) on which 
to play. Seeing that Sonzogno, owner of the Milan 
music journal *Secolo,” offered a prize of 3,000 lire 
for the best one act opera, Mr. Mascagni sent him an 
opera (composed without piano) called «Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” which was a tremendous success when it 
was produced at the ‘“ Teatro Constanzi,” in Rome, 
and Sonzogno immediately ordered of the lucky com- 
poser two other operas, who is now in the seventh 
heaven of delight because he can buy his wife a new 
bonnet, the babies new frocks, and himself—a piano. 

HE Madison Square Garden has at last obtained its 
T liquor license, but drinks are not sold in the 
amphitheatre, so the matter is practically where it was 
before, for one cannot peacefully repose in a chair and 
sip cooling beverages, but must amble about a quarter 
of a mile in search of liquid pleasure. 
This is all wrong, but New York municipal author- 
ities, with that blindness born of idiocy, refuse to allow 
the pleasing conjunction of music and beer, not know- 
ing that in ruthlessly divorcing them they are doing 


is 


men 








MUSIC AND BEER. 


next meeting a delayed biennial gathering. 
regular annual meeting been decided upon no hurried 
International Congress of Musicians would have been 
appointed at Detroit, but the whole matter would have 
been given in charge of a committee to report upon 


programs without the hampering attachment of the 
Seidl Society, which, well meant as are its intentions, 
has fostered the idea that the Seidl const. at 
Brighton Beach are a private musical picnic of its 
own, an idea, by the way, that Mr. Anton Seidl 
strenuously opposes, 

Let us at all events hear a good orchestra in the 
Madison Square Garden. 








THAT CHICAGO CONGRESS, 

HE discussion now in progress in reference to the 
zt methods that were in operation at the last’ meet- 
ing of the -Music Teachers’. National Association re- 
ceives ‘its second installment in this number of THE 
Musica Courier in the shape of an interview with 
Mr. Albert Ross Parsons, who replies to Mr. S. G. 
Pratt's charges, which make it appear as if the results 
secured at Detroit were made possible only by extra- 
constitutional devices, We shall for the present hold 
aloof from any positive expression of opinion on this 
subject in anticipation of a more extended discussion 
of the points at issue, and merely will show that, no 
matter whether or not the means used to secure the 
end were unconstitutional or not, the M. T. N, A. be- 
came what its founders and supporters particularly 
sought to avoid, and that is, a vehicle for the advance- 
ment of individual ambition. 

The system of balloting and voting at the annual 
M. T. N. A. meetings has always been a farce, many 
persons not enrolled on the books as members hav- 
ing voted at past meetings, and many members 
whose dues had not been paid and who were not en- 
titled to vote casting their ballots and assisting in the 
promulgation of measures. Years ago we advocated 
exclusive business sessions, with a distinctive em- 
blem to be secured from the secretary showing the 
person's right and privilege to participate in meetings 
where the destinies of the association were to be 
decided. However, no steps were ever taken to cor- 
rect what we aptly term a farce, and in consequen¢ée 
there exists not a scrap of written evidence to show 
on which side of a measure any of the members of 
the association stood. 

Naturally the association could at any time be made 
an easy tool of such individuals as made it an object 
to “capture” it,as politicians term it when they com- 
mit a body of men to their interests. The M. T. N. 
A., without any connivance on the part of its best 
members and without cognizance on their part, was 
therefore an easy prey to the persons who now con- 
sider themselves the proprietors of its working ma- 
chinery and its official name, to be used to secure rec- 
ognition from the Chicago world’s fair commission. 
Why the M. T. N. A. should be made such a tool, wliy 
it was determined to seek its official parentage of the 
scheme, is a matter of such deep and vital conse- 
quence that it deserves careful treatment and analysis 
a subsequent elaborate article which will appear in 
these columns, Suffice it to say now that the M. T. 
N. A. was deliberately circumvented and captured in 
accordance with a practical purpose which is to re- 
dound to the pecuniary benefit of certain Chicago 
people, who seem to be allied morally to the same 
class in Chicago who are charged by the local papers 
there with being responsible for the delay of the fair 
project for sordid reasons. 

It was due to our knowledge of this state of affairs 
that we cautioned the M. T. N. A. not to make its 
Had the 
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Frank Taft Willis Nowell exactly what they do not intend to, z. ¢., they are driv- | the feasibility of a plan the scope of which is so 





























Maud Powell 


C. M. Von Weber August Hyllested " . P +r ° . 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary ing the people into bar rooms where they absorb poison, | enormous as to baffle, in its present stage, the imagi- 
Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka osef Hofmann ; eve ae - 

Pacsten ibotens Heinrich Boetel liindel when they might be sitting down and enjoying harm- | nation of the most profound dreamer in the associa- 


Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 


W. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 


Walter& Hall 


Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 


tion. The committee that would have been appointed 
at Detroit to investigate the question of a great Chi- 
cago world’s fair musical festival could have secured 


less drinks with an accompaniment of good music, 
thus banishing the bane of rowdyism and intemper- 


Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge J Jj ance. 
Helen D, Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese f : f A bie. ; ‘ 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger Anton Seidl Boston has taken a step in the right direction, but | the opinion and co-operation of some of our Ameri- 
Wm, R, Chapman Paul Kalisch Max Leckner - é ge: 

Otto Roth Louis Svecenski Max Spicker our Celtic solons refuse to see that whiskey sold over | can musicians whose names are now not to be found 


udith Graves 
Jermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 

Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 


Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dya’ Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 

Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 


Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino , 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 


on the list of the commission, although it will be ad- 
mitted by everyone they are deserving of some official 
representation in so huge a scheme. 

Let us for a moment glance at the names of some 
of the eminent American musicians who are not ‘in 


a bar is more subversive to public morals than beer 
consumed to the accompaniment of bars (musical 
ones). 

By the way, there is a well founded rumor that 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra will take the place 








Margaret Reid Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin ‘ ‘ Pag : ‘ sae 

Emil Fischer Felix Mott! Niels W. Gade vacated by the great Viennese fizzle, Strauss, about | it,” and, of course, this curious condition exactly 
Merrill Hopkinson, D rusta Ohrstris H ann Levi . . : : : 

gg peel <> ~ Edward Chadfield the middle of September, and then New York will| suits the Chicago schemers. Let us see—on guess- 
ees. Cry Chickering samen R. Ceawe have the pleasure of listening to a series of popular} work principles. None of the following names can 
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be found in the official list: John K. Paine, Dudley 
Buck, William Mason, Geo. W. Chadwick, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, Carl 
Faelten, Harry Rowe Shelley, C. Mortimer Wiske, 
Robert Thallon, Carl Wolfsohn, Otto Singer, W. W. 
Gilchrist, Mr. Von Inten, Asger Hamerik, Carl Baer- 
mann, Joseph Otten, W. Edward Heimendahl, Frank 
Van der Stucken, Walter Damrosch, Carlyle Petersilea, 
Ernst Catenhusen, Caryl Florio, Maurice Leefsohn, 
Carl Lund, Max Spicker, Achille Errani, Arthur Weld, 
Carl Zerrahn, Arthur Nikisch, Franz Kneisel, Rafael 
Joseffy, E. A. MacDowell, Carl Retter, Geo. A. Osgood, 
Max Vogrich, Michael Cross, &c. 

It is very true that these names are respected and 
that their owners may be consulted, and insome cases 
their compositions be recommended, but can any 
musical event be considered as national or interna- 
tional that does not embrace in the list of active co- 
adjutors at least two-thirds or one-half of the above 
names? With all due respect to the officials of the 
M. T. N. A., it will not be denied that the above list 
is a far more important one and more valuable and 
representative than the board or commission ap- 
pointed during irregular proceedings by the M. T. N. A. 
for a purpose entirely outside of the constitutional 
limits of the M. T. N. A., consisting only of members 
of the M. T. N. A., and manipulated at Detroit uncon- 
scious to the M, T,. N, A. by sordid schemers from 
Chicago. 

If it will be said that the men referred to above do 
not belong to the M. T. N. A., then so much the worse 
for the M. T. N. A. and the musical scheme arbitrarily 
fathered and patronized by the M. T. N. A. 

Another reason for our advocacy of a continuation 
of the annual sessions just at this juncture was due to 
our desire not to have any possible loss of interest in 
the proceedings of the M. T. N. A. This interregnum 
of two years will act very disadvantageously upon the 
future of the association ; but, of course, that does 
not interest the Chicago schemers; in fact it aids 
them. If the if the fair is to take 
place ; if the appropriations for the musical festival 
proposed will be forthcoming, the Chicago schemers 


work succeeds ; 


will have everything so well in hand by 1892, when the 
Minneapolis meeting is to take place, that any action 
of the M. T. N. A. in reference to the subject will be 
superfluous, and should it happen to be antagonistic 
will be treated with the contempt it deserves. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has labored hard and consci- 
entiously for the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, as its leading lights will testify to, and we are 
therefore doubly sorry to see its future damaged and 
menaced by the course pursued at Detroit, although 
this was not due to the better element of the associa- 
tion, but to an organized set of lobbyists and out- 
siders who are responsible for the blow inflicted upon 


the association. 








PERMANENT ENGLISH OPERA. 

F Manager Hammerstein succeeds in his projected 
| scheme of placing English opera ona permanent 
basis in this city, and we have no reason for doubting 
the gentleman's executive abilities, he will deserve an 
enduring monument erected to his memory, for hith- 
erto English opera has been a thorn in the flesh of its 
projectors, and for that matter the musical public, 
too, The Thurber enterprise, for reasons too numer- 
ous to recapitulate, was a dreary failure pecuniarily 
and artistically, and its ghost has served as a warning 
to over ambitious speculators who desired to give 
the music loving public a taste of grand opera in the 
vernacular. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the owner of the Harlem 
Opera House, proposes, however, to risk the experi- 
ment again, but his plans have nothing airy or unsub- 
stantial about them. He is a business man, and his 
years’ experience as an impresario has taught him 
much, so New York may confidently look forward to 
a season of English opera on a scale commensurate 
with the scheme. 

Mr. Hammerstein has secured the services of Mr. 
Gustav Hinrichs, so long associated with English 
opera in this country, as musical conductor, and the 
choice is a good one, for Mr. Hinrichs, by reason of 
his varied experiences in the operatic field and his 
excellent musicianship, is fully qualified for the 
position, 

The manager announces that the soloists of his 
company will be engaged both at home and abroad. 





He says he will have no stars. Mr. Arthur Voegthlin 
is superintending the painting of the new scenery for 
the enterprise. 

In addition to standard grand operas the company 
is to produce, it is stated, Bizet’s “The Pearl Divers,” 
Weber's “Silvana,” Thomas’ “Caide,” Adams’ “ King 
for a Day,” Delibes’ «The King Has Said It” and 
Herold’s « Zampa.” 

The season is to open the second week in October, 
and the operas to be first heard will be “ Ernani,” 
“Masaniello,” « Faust” and “The Masked Ball.” It 
is announced that during the season Mr. Hammerstein 
will give special performances in which the chorus 
will be composed of graduates of the musical con- 
servatories of this city. 

Mr. Hammerstein has deposited in bank the full 
amount necessary to cover the expenses of the com- 
ing season. Mr. Henry Wolfsohn is associated with 
him in the selection of artists. 





PIANO PUGILISM AGAIN. 
HE New York “ Times” of last Sunday, of which 
Mr. W. J. Henderson is the music critic, com- 
mends THE MUSICAL CouURIER in its crusade against 
piano banging. It also quotes in the most favorable 
manner the views of the London « Musical World” 


on the subject. 
Mr. Henderson holds forth as follows : 


Tue Musicar Courter in commenting on it says very aptly: “ It is one 
of the many unpleasant musical or rather unmusical legacies left us by the 
late Abbé Franz Liszt. This 1s undeniably true. Praise has been show- 
ered upon Liszt for his achievement of orchestral effects on the piano. 
As a technical feat such an accomplishment 1s uncommon and may give 
rise to sensations of wonder, just as do the trills, roulades and staccati 
of an Italian lyric soprano. But orchestral effects generally mean great 
volume of tone, and this can be obtained from a piano only by the exer- 
cise of a muscular power which renders impossible all those fine grada- 
tions of touch, those delicate insinuating accents, those minute but in- 
finitely suggestive nuances, which go to constitute what we call musical 
playing. 

The piano is, after all,a chamber instrument, and it cannot be trans- 
formed into a brass band without danger of strongly suggesting the circus 
that owns the band. Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann, in spite of the 
innovations of Liszt, remain the acknowledged masters of the literature of 
the piano, and it is never necessary to pound when performing their 
music. Indeed, even the pounders themselves have to give over when 
they essay the compositions of these masters. Pachmann’s marvelously 
clean cut enunciation and wonderful delicacy of touch are the prime fac- 
tors in his equipment asa great Chopin player. D’Albert’s Beethoven 
playing is superb because it is controlled. Von Btilow has not a “big 
tone”’ because he is not physically able to pound like d’ Albert and Rosen- 
thal, and his interpretation of Beethoven's sonatas is all the better on this 
account. Joseffy’s velvety touch and distinctness of utterance are his 
finest qualities, and we have already expressed regret that he has shown a 
tendency to sacrifice them to an attempt to acquire tone. 

Tue Musicat Courter says: ‘** We have always asserted that the tone 
craze would have its day."’ Let us hope that the afternoon of that day 
hascome. There has been altogether too much astonishment among 
musical audiences of late. The object of music, poetry and painting is 
not to astonish. Perfect repose is one of the highest traits of great art. 
There is no repose in distorted, beaten piano music. The heart 1s not 
reached by stunning the ears, Great power of tone belongs to the or- 
chestra. The piano is a singer of less power, but of equal influence. It is 
a good thing that musical journals like the ** World ’’ and Tug Musicat 
Courter, which have serious artistic purposes, and are not simply in the 
ring for gain, are using their influence against the prevailing false and 
dangerous style of “ pianism.’’ The leading pianists now before the 
world are players of large ability, and it is a pity that any of them should 
forget the true purpose of their art. Perhaps more enthusiastic applause 
can be gained in the concert hall by the performance of feats which 
astound the hearers, but the pianist who is faithful to his art, who clings 
to a truly musical style, and aims at the hearts of his hearers, will acquire 
the more lasting influence in art, and will be remembered with grateful 
affection when the pounder has ceased to amuse. 


Remember we do not admire a Miss Nancy style of 
playing, a style greatly in vogue some years ago, but 
a simple natural manner of extracting music from the 
not very responsive keyboard of the pianos, which 
need be neither pounding nor puling. 

How well Chopin understood not only the limita- 
tions of the piano but also his own physical ones may 
be discovered by the following from an English con- 
temporary : 


Not long ago a gentleman was expressing to Sir Charles Hallé his dif- 
ficulty in understanding how Chopin, with his feeble organism, could have 
produced the orchestral effects which such works as his A flat polonnaise 
seem to require, and which in this respect contrast in so remarkable a 
manner with some of his more dreamy conceptions. ‘ Chopin,” said Sir 
Charles, “* had so wonderful a ‘command of the nuances of expression that 
in whatever state of health he might be the due proportions between his 
pianissimo and his fortissimo were so perfectly preserved that the listener 
experienced from the latter impressions which are sought for in vain by 
modern pianists who endeavor to produce from the piano a volume of 
tone such as it is incapable of supplying.”’ And not long ago, when we had 
an opportunity of inspecting a plaster cast of Chopin's left hand—a prob- 
ably unique relic in the possession of a friend—we could not but be satis- 
fied of the truthfulness of Sir Charles’ recollection. The fingers are as 
delicate as those of a lady, and but for the undoubted authenticity of the 
relic we should unhesitatingly have supposed it to be the model of a fem- 
inine rather than a masculine hand. Both the nocturne and the ballade 
contain the delicately beautiful passages which one could conceive such a 
hand only could adapt itself to. 


Pianists, when you know your fianos and fortes you 
have mastered a most important factor in your art. 








Charles Holman Black, the baritone, recently 
sang in Lafayette, Ind., with great success. 





HOME NEWS. 


. 


Otto Rathjens, the German baritone, arrived on 
Friday last under’ engagement to Locke & Davis for the 
Emma Juch Grand English Opera Company. 

——Miss Lena De Vine, a California soprano, who has 
been studying four years under Lamperti, has returned to 
America and will sing in concerts next winter. 


——Manager Amberg has arranged the following pro- 
gram for Terrace Garden this week : Monday, ‘* The Merry 
War ;’”’ Tuesday, ‘Prince Methusalem ;’’ Wednesday, 
‘¢ Venetian Nights,’? Carl Streitmann’s last appearance ; 
Thursday, ‘‘ Prince Methusalem ;’’? Friday and Saturday, 
‘¢ The Black Hussar.”’ 

——AMr. Charles A. Williams, representing the in- 
terests of C. L. Gorham & Co., of Worcester, Mass., a house 
that takes a deep interest in the music festival annually 
held at Worcester, has arranged for the appearance at the 
coming festival, September 22 to 26, 1890, of Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeisler, of Chicago. 

——tThe artists who participated in the festival of 
were Mrs. 
Mrs. E. 
Geo. J. 


the Round Lake Musical Association last week 
Martha Dana Sheppard, Mr. Fred. P. Denison, 
Humphrey Allen, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Ivan Morawski. Carl Zerrahn handled the 
maple. The Czcilia Quartet, of Boston, was also on the pro 
gram. The chief choral works were ‘‘ The Creation ’’ and 
Jules Benedict’s ‘‘St. Czecilia.’’ 

We have just received the July issue of the 
‘Canadian Musical Herald,’’ 
with the ‘*Musical Journal,’’ under the editorship of Mr 
W. Elliott Haslam, conductor of the Vocal Society of To 
ronto, and published by Timms & Co., of that city. As the 
‘‘Herald”’ is the only musical publication in Canada, we 
are glad to see that it is a representative one, both in con 
The publishers will be 


which is now incorporated 


tents and mechanical execution. 
glad to forward a specimen copy to any of our readers who 
may send their address. 

——Judicious advertising always pays, A strong 
proof of this assertion is the rapid growth of the new 
Conservatory of Music in the small city of Utica, N. Y., 
which is due mostly to careful and steady advertising. The 
first term opened with 196 students, an unprecedented 
showing. Before the of the the 
increased to 260, and now preparations are being made to 


number had 


end year 


receive 400 pupils. The managers of the Utica conserva 
tory evidently know that doing business without advertis 
ing will produce no better results than winking at a pretty 


girl in the dark. 

Francis Wilson’s company are busily engaged in 
rehearsing ‘‘ The Merry Monarch ”’ for its first production at 
the Broadway Theatre on August 18. Chorus rehearsals are 
conducted in the Metropolitan Opera House, and those for 
the principals are held in the Broadway. Wilson’s part, 
‘King AnsoIV.,”’ isthat of a sovereign in India whose horo 
scope connects the fate of a young peddler of perfumery 
with his, and the incidents relate to the great mental shocks 
caused the king by the dangerous escapades of this reck 
less young person. Miss Marie Jansen will impersonate the 
scapegrace. 

—* Castles in the Air” still holds its own at the 
Broadway Theatre despite the heated term. 
ends August 16. August 11 will be a gala night, as it is the 
It is worth the price of admission to 


The season 


100th performance. 
hear De Wolf Hopper sing his version of * Pigs in Clover’ 
with pretty Della Fox as an infantile obligato. Hopper has 
a good bass voice when he condescends to sing seriously. 
He was at one time a pupil at the old Alexander Conserva 
tory and kept the girls in a roar with his witticisms. He is 
a terror when started. Affable Ben Stevins is the acting 
manager for ‘Castles in the Air,’”’ which goes on the road 


in September. 


We are in receipt of the new catalogue of the 
American Conservatory, Chickering Hall, Chicago, which is 
most attractive. 

A number of new names appear among the faculty, nota 
bly Mr. Victor Gorwood and Miss Amy Fay. 

During the past season pupils have been enrolled on its 
books from nearly all the different States and the year was 
most successful. The teachers’ training school, the school 
of lyric and dramatic art, the high school for violin playing, 
with its pupils’ orchestra, may be regarded as special fea 
tures. 

Among the list of the faculty may be mentioned Mr. J. J. 
Hattstaedt, Mr. Harrison Wild, Noyes B. Miner, P. C. Lut 
kin, W. S. B. Mathews, Frederick Hess, Josef Vilim, Miss 
Amy Fay, Miss Anna Cowell Hobkirk, Viola Frostmixer, 
Gertrude Hogan, Florence Castle, Miss A. F. Swander, Mag-, 
gie White and others. 

The program mapped out for the coming season is quite 
elaborate and contains in its list of public performances a 
number of grand faculty concerts, historical recitals, opera 
tic and dramatic entertainments and a host of others. 

The fall term opens Monday, September 8. 
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WOMAN IN MUSIC. 


i oo 
Essay Delivered by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler at the 
Detroit Meeting of the M.T.N. A., July, 1890. 





HE proper treatment of any subject involves 
the examination of the general principles governing 
the same. It therefore requires no apology if I do not 
trictly keep within the boundaries indicated by the letter 
f my theme. 
rhe position of woman in music, her possibilities and 
limitations in that field, are controlled by the rules appli- 
cable to the intellectual limitations of the sexes in general. 
In thussuggesting that there are any limitations, intellec- 
tual or otherwise, even on the male side of creation, I hope 
| shall not forfeit the good graces of my male colleagues, 
i loss which I should look upon as quite disastrous, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that I shall have to play before 
you on Friday night. 
Right at the outset I desire to define my position with ref 
erence to the proper place of women in the various activi- 
ties of life 


may in 


I am far from being a fanatical apostle of what 
one general term be styled ‘*woman’s emancipa 
tion.”’ 

| freely admit the existence of many fields of intellectual 


ictivity upon which women never do or can trespass with 


out sacrificing their more delicate or sensitive nature, the 
ewig weibliche’’ (ever womanly) immortalized by Goethe, 
the greatest charm of woman in my humble estimation. 


Thus, for instance, I do not like to see a woman take an 


ictive partin politics or plead in a court room, although so 
reat an authority as Emerson says: ‘‘ Circumstances may 
be easily imagined in which women may speak, vote, argue 
legislate, and even drive a coach, and all most nat 


1uses 
urally in the world, if only it comes by degrees.”’ 

Now, to come to a clearer definition of the comparative 
intellectual characteristics of the sexes, a great philosopher 
said that 
fool with their brain. 


once women think with their hearts, while men 
This may not be absolutely true in 
ill its logical consequences, but it certainly is a fact that 
women allow their sentiments to influence their judgment 
the 


elf poised and self directed, more independent of the 


in a high degree In men intellectual faculties exist 
more 
rest of the character, than we find it in women, with whom 
talent, however predominant, is in much greater measure 
modified by sympathetic and moral qualities. 

To the one sex has been given in large measure strength, 
to the other beauty ; to the one aggressive force, to the 
other winning 


rht 


affection ; to the one the palm in the empire 
of thou 
The 


to the other the palm in the empire of feeling. 
ancient philosophers had such a good opinion of our 
ex that they ascribed all arts to the Muses, all sweetness 
ind morality to the Graces and prophetic inspiration to the 
Sybil 

All women 

Certain it is that in all things that appeal to the heart and 
the of the 


sympathetic nature, as in all departments of art, women 


that involve exercise finest sensibilities of a 
innot only be the equals but even the superiors of men, 
of 
levelopment, almost excluded from the investigation of 
of the 


is, for instance, the two ladies who recently 


while they are, at least in their present condition 


the law exact sciences, notwithstanding a few 
exceptions 
won the honors of their respective classes at Cambridge 
University, England. 

all the the 


time, and being the art of 


the 


excel 


Among arts music is most favored of 


present emotion par 


it is no wonder that women should so industriously 


lence 


ind enthusiastically devote themselves to its cultivation. 


The of 


creative and the reproductive. 


art music has two very distinct branches, the 


About the latter and woman’s part in it little need be 

vid 

I am confident that even those least inclined to credit 
our sex with any mental capacity will admit that women 


have reached the highest pinnacle of fame, and deservedly 
», in the various kinds of reproductive music. 
They of the 


violinists, who were and are. recognized 


have produced some greatest singers, 


pianists and as 
most eminent exponents of their respective arts. 
Whether there are any peculiar characteristics distin 


uishing the performances of men from those of women is 
i debatable question. 

Chere are people who claim that, as a general rule, there 
ire to be found more breadth and power in the work of men 
ind more grace and sentiment in that of women. 

Chey speak of manly in contradistinction to effeminate 
interpretations 

Chey claim that men are peculiarly fitted for the rendi 
tion of the more serious types of music, such as Bach, Beet 
hoven and Brahms, &c., while women’s best work is in the 
nterpretation of the more poetic, romantic and_ senti- 
mental music of Chopin, Schumann and Mendelssohn, &c. 

While I admit that up to a certain degree of efficiency 
these differences may be discernible, I do insist that they 
sappear, nay, more than that, change places, if anything, 
those 


highest development in the art of interpretation. 


among artists of both sexes who have reached the 





We find many male artists, recognized as peers in the pro- 
fession, especially pianists, whose renditions are character- 
ized by delicacy and tenderness of conception, like Pach. 
mann, to name only one, while some women show a deci- 
edly masculine spirit in their playing—I only need to re- 
mine you of Sophie Menter. 

But with all that it can hardly be denied that, as a gen- 
eral rule, even among the greatest artists, men belong to 
the objective, women to the subjective class of interpreters. 

Men usually have the capacity of concentrating their 
thoughts more strictly on their mental work, and to place 
themselves outside, as it were, of the compositions they at- 
tempt to render. 

A woman puts her innermost soul into everything 
she undertakes; her momentary feeling, her humor always 
affects her interpretation. It is this subjectivity that ren- 
ders her performances so fascinating. 

She allows her temperament to carry her away, but it is 
this surrender of her whole nature to her chosen art that 
makes woman’s position in reproductive art unique. 

We now come to the more important branch: Creative 
art in music. 

‘Until recently it was perfectly justifiable to doubt the 
possibility of women possessing creative artistic powers in 
any branch of art. 

Receptive faculties they have always had, ready and 
vivid perception of the beautiful in art, delicate discrimin- 
ation and refined taste and especially in music the power of 
reproducing what the genius of man created. 

But to originate any work of even second rate merit was 
what no woman had done. 

No literary work of any significance had ever been pro- 
duced by a woman, if we except Sappho and a few other 
half legendary characters, and, with the exception of 
Miriam and Deborah, no woman was ever credited with the 
production of even a national song. 

Neither had they achieved any success in painting, ar- 
chitecture or sculpture (always with a few exceptions, who 
only prove the rule). 

They applied themselves to domestic duties, the only 
thing which the world considered proper for them. 

Women were looked upon as physically and mentally un- 
fitted to compete with men in any of their occupations ; 
indeed, it was thought indecorous for them to do so. 

They were, as Macaulay puts it, humble companions, 
playthings, menials and beasts of burden. But now things 
and opinions have changed. 

The liberal spirit of modern times inaugurated by the 
revolution at the end of the last century has altered the 
position of women in public and social life. 

As soon as her chains were lightened we find a Rose Bon- 
heur painting animals like Landseer, a Mrs. Butler pro- 
ducing war pictures worthy of a Wouvermans, a Harriet 
Hosmer creating her Zenobia. 
field the 


women who have immortalized their names becomes legion. 


And if we enter the of literature number of 

Not only have they shown their genius in originality of 
invention, but some of them have created a style of their 
own and have exhibited as manly and earnest a spirit as 
any of the great poets of all times. 

I only mention George Eliot, George Sand, Madame de 
Staél, Fanny Lewald, Mrs. Browning in proof of my asser- 
tion. 

In the creative branch of music, however, woman’s genius 
has as yet not had very great triumphs. 

Creative force, spontaneity of invention and the power 
of combination, so far as musical composition is concerned, 
seem to have been vouchsafed them only in such small 
measure that really great achievements in this direction 
have been out of the question. 

No female composer has as yet created an era, none has 
as yet marked her path by immortal works. 

Some people seem to question whether this is a deplor- 
able state of affairs. At least there is one written authority 
for the claim that a woman who composes commits two 
sins: she increases the number of compositions and de- 
creases the number of women. 

However, it is a peculiar phenomenon worthy of some 
little investigation that, while women have achieved great 
triumphs in the field of literature and to a great extent in 
the arts of painting and sculpture, they have been unable 
to gain any position as composers. 

Many of the qualities which properly belong to a com- 
poser their bitterest antagonist must concede them to 
possess : the tendency to idealize, the fervid fancy, the 
intuitive sense of beauty. 

What they lack is the power of extending their observa- 
tions over a large range of facts before forming general 
conclusions ; they lack, as we have observed before, the 
power of concentration. 

They lack the power of self observation of their own 
thoughts, also the power of self criticism and objective 
judgment of the production of their own minds. 

Moreover, the art of composition is full of technical in- 
tricacies, rules as exact as those of mathematics. It re- 
quires not only hard and earnest study of those rules, 
but the work of apply Ing them is quite as serious a_busi- 


ness. 





And here I come co what I think is the explanation of the 





above mentioned problem, namely, why women have ac- 
complished so much less in musical composition than in any 
other branch of creative art. 

The reason is this, because music is the most abstract of 
arts, and on the other hand the most bound by mathemati- 
cal rules, 

For all the other arts we have the great model—nature. 
When we paint, chisel or write, we perhaps idealize, but we 
have a basis or background of reality. 

But in music we live in an ideal world created by our 
own imaginings. As Arthur Schopenhauer so aptly phrases 
it, ‘‘ music differs from other arts in being a presentative and 
not a representative art.”’ 

Women, somehow or other, are not inclined to be bound 
by any technical rules. 

As Balzac says: Most women proceed like the flea, by 
leaps and jumps. 

Not very xsthetical, but, alas, too true. Composition is 
somewhat like reasoning out syllogisms according to the 
strict rules of logics. But ‘* women,’’ to quote Bishop 
Whateley, ‘‘never reason, or if they do, they either draw 
correct inferences from wrong premises or wrong inferences 
from correct premises, and ¢hey always poke the fire from the 
top.” 

Again, it seems that in order to achieve greatness in com- 
position something more is required than the invention of 
merely new melodies, however charming they might be. 

There is no good reason that I can think of why beauti- 
ful melodies should not flow from the imagination of 
women. 

But that alone does not make one a great composer. 

I lately attended the performance of a comic opera ; it 
was full of delightful music, charming melodies, very in- 
teresting instrumentation. I spent a delightful evening, 
but I had, nearly all the time, the same feeling as when I 
come to the M. T. N. A., at every turn I see a familiar face. 
I just felt like taking these melodies by the hand and saying 
to them, ‘‘ Hello, old fellow, glad to see you ; how have you 
been all this time!”’ 

A composition may be ever so beautiful, still if the style 
is merely an imitation of another, if even a musical critic 
will be deceived into taking it for the work of some recog- 
nized composer, it cannot be called great. 

A person might ever so successfully imitate the style of 
a Beethoven or a Wagner, still he could only be compared 
to a comedian who imitates the gestures, the accent, the 
mannerisms of some great actor, without sharing the crea- 
tive power of his genius. 

Dixey’s imitation of Irving is one of the cleverest pieces 


of acting I ever saw, still Dixey is not Irving. Schiller 


says in his ‘* Wallenstein: ”’ 
‘* Wie er sich rauspert, 

glicklich abgeguckt.”’ 
A person, to become great as a composer, must be a 

path finder, as it were ; new melodies are not sufficient ; 


wie er spuckt. Das hat er ihm 


originality of style is also an essential requisite. 

No woman has as yet entitled herself to credit for the 
latter, and as long as that element will be wanting it 
strikes me that women would show extremely good sense 
in not attempting to any great extent to be active in a field 
in which they would not get beyond mediocrity, an exam- 
ple which some men would be wise to follow. 

That potentially those elements which, so far, we find 
lacking in women do not exist I am not willing to admit. 
They are probably only slumbering. 

Many scientists of high standing maintain that woman’s 
brain is by nature smaller, lighter, of more delicate fabric, 
and to that cause they attribute all intellectual deficien- 
cies noticeable in women. 

All this might be true, and still we need not give up the 
hope of ultimate success, even in those directions in which 
woman nowadays must be admitted to be inferior to 
man. 

A child’s brain is certainly small, and of delicate tex- 
ture, and still under the influence of education we see it 
grow and develop to a degree of capacity sufficient to 
cope with the most intricate problems of science. 

We speak of whole nations as being in a condition of in- 
fancy, morally and intellectually, and we have seen won- 
ders in their development under the benign influence of 
civilization. I claim that woman’s intellect is far from 
having reached its ultimate development. As there are 
whole nations which are intellectually and morally in a 
condition of infancy, as a child’s mind is undeveloped 
though full of promise in its early existence, thus, until 
comparatively recent times, was woman, by being excluded 
from intellectual pursuits, in a condition of childhood in 
reference to her mental development. 

It cannot be expected that women should in one or two 
centuries reach in every direction the same degree of de- 
velopment as man, whose mind has been improved by con- 
stant application to the problems of science and the work 
of art for thousands of years. ; 

Women’s inferiority in musical composition may be safely 
attributed to the unfavorable conditions under which she 
has thus far labored. 

There has existed, and exists to this day, the most obsti- 
nate prejudice against female composers. They have, until 





within a half century, been excluded from all higher 
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schools. They have, by the social conditions of former 
times, been assigned almost exclusively to menial duties. 
I have no doubt that now, when these social barriers have 
been removed, when woman receives the benefit of a liberal 
education, she will, even in this field of art, develop in a 
high degree her creative powers. 

Very few women have thus far had the courage to appear 
before the world as composers, and for that reason no final 
judgment can or should be formed as to the scope of their 
faculties in that field. 

During the last few years we have, at all events, had some 
promise for better things in the future. Miss Chaminade 
(who is Moszkowski’s sister-in-law), Marie Jaell, Augusta 
Holmes, Clara Schumann, and above all Ingeborg von 
Bronsart, whose operas, ‘‘King Hiarne’’ and ‘‘Jery and 
Bately,”’ the latter on a text by Goethe, have done more 
or less creditable work, the latter’s operas having had 
the honor of numerous public performances. 

But to reach the highest degree of perfection in this 
branch of art it is necessary that it should be seriously 
pursued. 

The true artist spirit grudges no amount of preparatory 
study, no labor of final completion. It is this spirit that 
woman has too often lacked, fondly imagining that her in- 
tuitiveness would do duty for patience and her tact cover 
the defect of study. 

If women’s work is to be a meritorious contribution to 

musical literature they must conscientiously pursue all 
the preparatory studies; they must aim at conscientious 
veracity of expression, clearness of thought and symmetry 
of form. They must learn to be objective and avoid that 
fault which was aptly expressed by a writer, whose name 
I cannot recall, thus: ‘* The universal trouble with female 
composers is that they pitch their enthusiasm two or three 
notes too high, just as in chirography they deal too liber- 
ally in italics.’’ 
But after all, even though woman has a long, weary and 
thorny path before her before she may become equal to 
man in musical composition, still her position in music is 
even now assured. 

What we need now is not to imitate man and try to be- 
come great in a field in which he has achieved success, 
but to develop those qualities which specifically belong to 
woman ; then and then only will we be the true equals of 
man ; in different spheres, in different directions to be sure, 
but equal in the degree of greatness in those spheres to 
which they cannot follow us. 

May it then be said, ‘*She came, was heard and con 


quered.”’ 








MR. PARSONS SPEAKS. 


Interview on Mr. 8S. G. Pratt’s Communication. 


R. ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, who was 
president of the M. T. N. A. for the term which ended 
with the Detroit meeting, and who presided over the delib- 
erations of the association in Detroit, seems to take issue 
with Mr. S. G. Pratt, as will be seen from the following in- 
terview referring to Mr. Pratt’s article of censure in last 
week’s MusicaAL Courier, under the heading ‘‘ Unconstitu- 
tronal Methods Practiced in Detroit, at the M. T. N. A. 
meeting in July :” 

‘* And so you don’t believe that there were any unconsti- 
tutional methods used in Detroit ?’’ 

‘* There have been discussions as to annual and biennial 
sessions,’ said Mr. Parsons. ‘* There being so many con- 
it 
was not deemed best to take up that matter at the same 


meeting 


stitutional changes to consider at the Detroit g) 


time. The present officers were elected at the regular an- 
1890. 
time for its next meeting. 


nual election of An association can appoint any 

In case the term of office of the 
present officers expires before said next meeting, they hold 
over in law until that meeting. At the next meeting the chief 
business will be to decide whether the association shall 
meet annually or biennially.” 

‘«Mr. Pratt states directly that wirepulling and bulldoz- 
ing were both practiced at Detroit, and seems to consider 
Mr. Heath and others responsible for these methods.”’ 

‘* Well,’ said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ Mr. Heath was very active 
in pushing his ideas, and it would be doing Mr. Pratt a 
great injustice to say that he was not equally as active, 
for he spent the whole night in preparing the document in 
which his views were advanced. The matter of the Inter- 
national Congress of Musicians was not sprung upon the 
association by a clique, but was at first developed at 
length in a protracted meeting of the board of vice-presi- 
dents, who were supposed to represent the dignity and con- 
servative element of the association. Mr. Pratt’s paper im- 
pressed the president and the other prominent members of 
the association so favorably that the attention of the 
board of vice-presidents was called to it, and they in turn 
called an extraordinary session for the especial purpose of 
considering Mr. Pratt’s suggestions. 

‘‘At that extraordinary meeting,’’ continued Mr. Par- 
sons, ‘‘three points were developed: First, that Mr. Pratt 
thought there should be organized a grand national inter- 
syate chorus, which idea did not seem to bea new one to the 





board of vice-presidents ; second, that Mr. Pratt did not 
like the nominations of president, secretary and treasurer 
of the International Congress of Musicians ; third, that he 


had no substitutes to propose when asked, his recommenda.- | ; ’ 
| been sojourning 


tions being that the organization of the commission should 
be postponed to a meeting on September 1 in Chicago. As 
the personnel of the commission, with the exception of the 
three gentlemen at the head, was almost literally the same 


in Mr. Pratt’s all night paper as in the ofticial nomina- | 


tions, and as, furthermore, the greatest pains had been 
taken to place the officers in accordance with their parti- 
cular capacities and abilities, there could have been no ob- 
ject in postponing the election of the commission and its 
ofticers until September.”’ 

‘‘And how about the recommendations in your address to 
which Mr. Pratt refers ?”’ 

“The board of vice-presidents,’’ said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘to 
whom the pfesident’s recommendations were submitted, 
did not consent to defer the meeting longer than 1892. 
They preferred instead to organize not an M. T. N. A. 
meeting, but an International Congress of Musicians, under 
the auspices of the M. T. N. A., therefore an extraordinary 
meeting in 1893. What Mr. Pratt really pointed out to them 
at the special committee meeting July 3, 1890, was his own 
misunderstanding of what they were actually doing—a mis- 
understanding easily explained by the fact that as he wasn’t 
a member of the board of vice-presidents he had not par- 
ticipated in their discussions. This misunderstanding of 
Mr. Pratt’s, which was shared by others not present, who 
therefore had rumors only to go by, is the misunderstand 
ing which Mr. Heath pointed out that afternoon.” 

Said Mr. Parsons: ‘* The past presidents are not rele- 
gated to an advisory board. Mr. Heath’s recommendation 
that Mr. Pratt’s suggestion in regard to the past presidents 
should be adopted was not approved by the board of vice 
presidents, but said past presidents were constituted in- 
stead a board of vice-presidents for the commission of 1893,”’ 

‘“‘It seems that Mr. Pratt makes a very strong,point in 
reference to the meeting and its attendance at the time of 
voting on this important measure.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’? said Mr. Parsons; ‘‘*but the M. T. N. A. eannot 
If there 
were only fifty-four present that is not the fault of the 


compel people to attend the meeting and vote. 


fifty-four, but of the six or seven hundred whose faces Mr. 
Pratt missed. The president distinctly made the request 
that persons not entitled to vote should retire to the gallery, 
and under such conditions, with only fifty-four voters, and 
the vote being forty-two to twelve, it was impossible that 
any unauthorized votes could have escaped detection or 
vitiated the result. 

‘*Let me say to you that the opportunities for the M. T. 
N. A. in 18¥3 are grander than hoped for by the presi- 
dent or any member of the association when the matter 
It is impossible for the M. T. N. A. to 


go to Chicago in 1893 except with a board of executive 


was first broached. 


officers consisting of Chicago men, and it is not the fault 
of the M. T. N. A. that, if Chicago musicians can bring 
forth a better board or one more truly representative, they 
The M. T. N. A. 
So 
carefully was the matter sifted before it came before the 
1893 


did not then place them in nomination. 
had to decide between doing something or nothing. 
association for action that, had the commission of 
been left to organize itself at a special meeting in Chicago 
on September 1 next, as Mr. Pratt urged it should, the re- 
sult would have been the same, the men in Mr. Pratt’s list 
being nearly identical with those chosen by the board of 
vice-presidents.”’ 

‘‘As far as the association is concerned, as a matter of 
precaution the motives at the back of all these movements 
should be investigated,”’ we suggested. 

‘*The whole thing resolves itself into a discussion of mo- 
tives,’’ replied Mr. Parsons. ‘‘ The officers of the commis- 
sion of 1893 will have an enormous amount of labor to per- 
form. Incidental to that they will get a great amount of 
international notoriety, but that is inevitable. Meanwhile 
they have every incentive to do their work well for their 
own reputation, for they have everything to lose if they 
fall short of their duties and higher responsibilities. 

‘It is necessary to speak frankly and directly, but I 
wish it distinctly understood that not a word has been 
said, not a thing done in Detroit with ary unfriendly feel- 
ing toward Mr. Pratt or anyone else. The president had to 
help the association to express the will of its majority in 
With the greatest 
concentration of time on the points at issue the meeting 


4 


the limited time left by the program. 


lasted until within fifteen minutes of the final Thomas con- 
cert. Under such circumstances he has to comfort himself 
with the adage of Napoleon, ‘You cannot make an omelet 
without breaking egg shells.’ ”’ 





The concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Arthur Nikisch conductor, will be given this season, the 
fourth in New York, at Chickering Hall, on the evenings of 
Tuesday, November 11; Tuesday, December 9; Tuesday, 
January 13, and Tuesday, February 24. 








Boito has been requested to compose a Socialist 
hymn by the Socialistic organization of Italy. 


| that Mr. Stanton 


New York than anybody else. 





PERSONALS. 


aici neipiaaiiltiass 
Miss FANNIE HARTZ.—Miss Fannie Hartz, who has 
at Saratoga Springs, has now gone to the 
Hotel Brighton at Long Branch. 

THE “SUN” AND MR. STANTON.—The 
of Mr. Edmund C. Stanton in the direction of the Madison 
Square Garden has had a marked effect on the entertain 


appt ‘“arance 


ment there. Strauss’ program is now varied every night 
The directors have come to the conclusion 
the al taste of 


first work which the 


in the week. 


about musit 
The 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House did when he be 
came officially connected with the Madison Square Garden 
: in the 
Mr. 


great 


knows more 


was to revise the ballet, introduce new movements 


score. 


the 


grouping, and rearrange the entire musical 
of 


building on Madison Square was due to the stockholders. 


Stanton’s appearance in the management 


Most of the men who are responsible for the existence of 


the Madison Square Garden are old stockholders in the 


Metropolitan Opera House, and they insisted upon putting 
Mr. Stanton in as an active official in the new garden. 

A BEAUTIFUL SINGER.—Miss Mary Howe, the hand- 
some and gifted soprano, will be the leading attraction at 
She will 


the Worcester Musical Festival in September. be 


under the management of Mr. L. M. Ruben for the follow- 
ing winter season. 
FLYING COLORS FOR MISS The first 


colored graduate from the Department of Music of the Uni- 


BOWSER.- 


versity of Pennsylvania is Miss Ida E. Bowser. She is an 
accomplished violinist and has written several short sona- 
tas. 

Mr. PETZET AT THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
In engaging Mr. Walter Petzet as teacher of piano the Chi- 
Mr. 


Petzet, although still young, has made a record of which al- 


cago Musical College has displayed its usual sagacity. 
most any musician might be proud. His talent as composer 
is scarcely less than thatas pianist and in both departments 
he has won distinction. His works are already quite im 
portant, and he has others stillin preparation. He has writ 
ten a symphony, a concerto, a trio, many songs, choruses, 
&c., and he is now writing an opera, having already dis- 
tinguished himself in this direction by the composition of 
two Singspiels, which were successful in the limited circles 
Mr. Petzet 


daughter of Abel, the distinguished teacher, of Munich. 


for which they were designed. married the 


FAVORED BY D’ALBERT.—D’Albert, who is now in 
Eisenach, has accepted, out of many applications, one pupil 
this summer. The favored one is an excellent amateur, a 
Miss Blanche Erdt, of Montclair, N. J. 
JACQUES FRIEDBERGER RETURNS. 


Friedberger, the young New York pianist, has returned 


-Young Jacques 


from Europe after an absence of four and a half years in 
Vienna, where he studied under Eppstein and Rosenthal. 
The of Mr. 
Vienna are very flattering and indicate that the young man 
He will 


press notices Friedberger’s performances in 
has made good use of his time and opportunities. 
be heard here during the coming season. 

GONE TO -Marcella 


gone to Switzerland to spend her vacation 


Sembrich has 
in the Alps. 


She has received offers to sing in the United States, Russia, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Spain or Italy, just as she may decide, but will come to no 
conclusion on the subject at the present time. 

Mr. WILL E. WHITE YORK.—Mr. Will E. 
White, the leading piano teacher of Dallas, Tex., 


until the 


IN NEW 
is on a 
visit to New York and the East, and will remain 
He 
Buffalo, Chicago, Davenport and Kansas City. 

SHE EXPECTS TO VISI1 Mrs. Cosima Wag- 


ner, relict of the great Richard, intends soon to visit friends 


middle of September. will return via Binghamton, 


LONDON. 


in London. The length of her visit is not indicated. 
FURST -The 


lesque of Dixey’s ‘* Rip,’’ just played for the first time in 


AND DIXEY’S BURLESQUE. new bur- 


Chicago, has made excellent musical hits, written by young 


Furst, a talented composer and a good musician all the 
way through. 
RUBINSTEIN 


nounced in last week’s Musicat CouRIER, is sojourning at 


AT WoORK.—Rubinstein, who, as an- 
Badenweiler in the Black Forest, is engaged in composing 
new and interesting works. A collection oi piano pieces 
has just been finished by him, consisting of five character 
istic compositions intended for a young lady pupil who is 
name is 
‘ Second 


3artholf Senff, Leipsic, will 


to perform them the first time at her début. Her 
Sophie Posnanska, and the collection is called 
Akrostic for piano, op. 114.’’ 
publish the collection. 

ARTHUR WELD IN MILWAUKEE—Arthur Weld, the 
composer-critic, of Boston, will conduct the Arion Society, 
of Milwaukee, this coming season. 

SAILED To-Day.—Albert Arveschow, the popular 
Norwegian baritone, sailed with his family for Norway to- 


day for a few months’ pleasure and professional tour. 








—— A musical society has been organized in Trieste 
for the purpose of giving concerts and festivals. 
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Professional Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East i4th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 
EX Voice, Piano- 

forte Languages. 


ADVANTAGES: 


EPTIONAL 
yrgan, \ in, Harmony and the 


( 


i] Musician d eminent Teachers comprise 
he } ilt ctu yemy r ut the Conservatory. 
Pr ent af t Yr re 

I ' I Paoto Giorza, 
\ Rk. | Ciurrorp A, SCHMIDT, 
{ Pi forte Cuas, Ronerts, Jr., 
L.. A. Russet, 
H } Ere! UTAss!, 
} 
A wi musical talent not accepted 
te Send for Circular 
H.W ENE, ¢ al Manager 
C. B, HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 


Weber Music Hall, Il 
on application 


ALBERT E. RUFF, Director, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


r Concert Enga 


Chicago, Catalogues 


mailed iree 


ements 





Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are for engagements Address care of Tue 
Musica. Courier, 25 E. rgth Street. 

Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W oLFsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH. 

I \ e Culture, Concert and Operatic 
fron t j bs est Forty 
CHARLES PALM, 
Vioh 
Mark's Place, New York. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 


FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Kast 18th Street, New York 
A. FARINI’S 
M 5 \ Lt, No 


0 Concert St 


Lexington Avenue 
e, Oratorio and Church, 
nit — 


I tion hours {1 


G. HUNEKER, 
fessor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
t private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
ught Ad care of this office. 


JAS 
Pre 


ACCe] 
vetho t 


Mrs. W. H. 
For 


iress, 


SHERWOQD, 
Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Con 


ert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 


A ddre care of Wm. A, Pond & Co, 
5 Union Square, New York. 
J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music 


Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


MR 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. sos East 82d st., New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York’ 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocar TEACHER, 
East 26th Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal! Instruction, 
No 18 Irving Place. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near g1rst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 


ree on application 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director, 
MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Vio1 


NCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work » a limited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 
THEODORE PEET, 
P , THEORY 
j t the modern simplified and con- 
eclnique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 


345 Fifth Avenue, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 











Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE op 
application, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 











MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON 
A Silent Teaching 
AND 
PRACTICE PIANO. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 

Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano # Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.1.. N.Y. 








THE LEICESTER PIANO CO, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ZarereR & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSHCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC.- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











—— UNEXCELLED 


IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





MANUFACTURERS. 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Stock, $150,000. 


FACTORY Al 
WESTBOROUCH, MASS. 





WESER 


MANUFACTI 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROS., 


TRERS OF 





C. G. ROD 





and printed. Most perfect and quickes 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LEerPsio 
GERMANY, 





ER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 


EP.CARPENTER GOMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A.,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 

















BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





See Gut 
(lopadia 


THE [MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


omprises EveryArticle made in this 
ountry -Indexed and Cassified — and 
under each article a names and addresses 


THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. e 


© (Qmplete in One Royal Octavo Vol.of over 1300pp @ 
@ Price in (oth 6 Iné Morocco *8-In Flexible Leather*10. © 
° INDISPENSABLE ° 


@ to Buyers of Articles inalllines and @ 
% Invaluable as & Statistical work. 6 
@ Orders received at office ofthis Paper- @ 





BREWERY 
+S OY a 


to 9B St 


» 








Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


PIANO AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 





t execution ; liberal conditions. 





19 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s Concert 
AT 
Steinway Hall, London. 


HE last musical event of the London season 

at Steinway Hall has been the appearance of Mrs. 

Gerrit Smith, of New York, at her matinée d’invitation (by 
the courtesy of Mr. William Steinway). 

The assisting artists were Miss Marie Groebl, of New 
York, and Mr. Arthur Friedheim, of London, pianist. 

In spite of the threatening weather the hall was well 
filled with a distinguished and brilliant audience of friends 
and musicians, who testified to their appreciation of the 
fair American prima donna by enthusiastic recalls, 

The from 
+ Eli,”’ 


well calculated to show the versatility of this charming 


selections, which included an aria Costa’s 


three German songs and two English ballads, were 
artist. Her voice is clear and resonant, and carries sym- 
pathy without any resort to trickery, while her phrasing is 
correct and extremely facile. 

The oratorio style is pre-eminently adapted to her, how- 
ever, as purity of tone and simplicity of method are her 
greatest qualifications. 

It is hoped that Mrs. Smith may be heard in London more 
frequently next season. 

Miss Groebl’s success was also very marked, as the Eng 
lish audience is proverbially cold. 

Her voice is a dramatic mezzo, with plenty of warmth 
and large compass. Her execution is brilliant, and her 
style is mainly operatic, in which direction she is said to be 
turning her attention. 

Mr. Arthur Friedheim, a pupil of Liszt’s, is already favor- 
ably known here as a pianist, and has won for himself a 
reputation among the foremost artists. 

Steinway Hall is acoustically one of the most perfect 
places in London, and this has been called one of the most 
pleasant concerts of the many which have been held there 
this season. E. D. 


The Utica Conservatory. 
W* have received the catalogue of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, Louis Lombard director, for 
1890-1. This institution, thanks to excellent 
ment, is on a most flourishing basis, and the results of its 


The 


manage 


good work during the past season are most telling. 
faculty for the coming season is as follows : 
Louis Lombard Violin, Solfeggio, Orchestration 
Conservatory of Marseilles. 
Sidney Nicholson - .- Violin 
Pupil of Lombard 
Perley Dunn Aldrich .Voice Culture, Musical Theory 
Studied in Boston and Germany. 
Elenora Kopp-Clancy. ; ‘ Voice Culture 
Royal Academy of Music, Berlin. 
Clara Asher-Lucas nese .Piano 
Pupil of Marmontel, of Paris, and of Mrs. Schumann. 
Titus d’Ernesti . Piano 
Pupil of Dreyschock, of Vienna. 
Clarence Lucas ; Piano, Harmony, Composition 
Conservatory of Paris. 
I. V. Flagler Organ, Musical History 
Pupil of Guilmant, of Paris. 
Franz Rath .Flute, Zither 
Conservatory of Vienna. 
Edouard Descomps : , Fencing, French 
National School of Engineering, of Paris. 
Rev. A. Castelli, ‘ ae Italian 
Naples, Italy. 
Miss C. A, Wettling , ; . German 
Hanover, Germany. 
Cora M. Wheeler tlocution 
School of Oratory, of Boston. 
W. L. Bass am ne a ; oe sina ..Dancing 
Member of the National Association of Teachers of Dancing. 


Melba and the New York “Herald.” 

HE New York “ Herald” of last Sunday con- 

tains the following interview with Mrs. Melba, the 
Australian prima donna: 

London, July 19,1890.—I called on Mrs. Melba this after- 
noon at the Hotel Métropole, and having been first scruti- 
nized by a trim French maid was finally shown into the 
presence of the Australian prima donna, who looked as 
lovely as prima donnas are supposed to look in a feignoir of 
lavender foulard worked with abundant flowers, over which 
hung a flowing arrangement of yellow silk and lace, both 
artistic and chic. 

“Yes, I'm nearly through with my season at Covent 


’ 


Garden,’’ said Mrs. Melba, ‘‘and I confess I am a little 


tired. In about ten days I shall be off for a good rest at 
Aix les Bains. I am more than pleased with the result of 
my performances in London, where everybody, from the 
Queen down, has been as kind as possible, and where I have 
done well—oh, awfully well, financially. Just think, 50,- 


000 frs. put away this last month! Not so bad, is it?” 


‘*You must be careful and not lose it all down at Aix play- 
ing baccarat,”’ I ventured. 
‘What I 
Besides (enthusiastically), I 


‘¢Oh, there’s no fear,’’ was the laughing reply. 
once put away I never touch. 
always win whenI gamble. The last time I was at Monte 


Carlo I won £500, and the most of it in only half a dozen 





coups. How didIdo it? Oh, just luck. I put 5 louis on 
each of the last six numbers, and one of them turned up 
every time. Not so bad, was it?”’ 
‘‘And what about ‘ Hamlet’ next Monday ? 
bringing back the talk to operatic matters. 
‘*Well,’’ said the diva, ‘‘you know what a splendid suc- 
cess I had as ‘Ophelia’ at the Grand Opera in Paris last 


” 


I inquired, 


Although I have never sung the role before an 
My 


spring. 
English public, lam sure I shall do quite as well here. 
dresses are going to be just lovely ; two of them especially ; 
in the first act, a very pale blue silk, with panels of white 
satin at the sides, and pearls; and in the fourth acta white 
cashmere and silk,trimmed with poppies and corn flowers.” 
‘“‘By the way,’ she asked abruptly, ‘‘what have the 
Americans got against me? ”’ 
‘*Why, nothing that I know of,’ I answered. 
‘*Yes, they have, too,’’ she insisted; ‘‘I am sure they 
have. There’s an American singer in the Paris Opera who 
has a second rate voice and a third rate salary, who has 
been saying all sorts of hateful things about me and doing 
Her 


to send this mean letter about me to a newspaper. 


everything to injure me. mother even went so far as 
I’ve got 
the original here, see? ”’ 
‘Who was the artist?’’ I asked. ‘* Don’t you think you 
are mistaken? It surely wasn’t Adiny, was it? ”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Melba. 


That’s all I will tell you, but you can easily guess 


‘* Adiny is a dear friend 
of mine. 


’ 


who it was.’ 


A Time to Decide. 


_ holiday season, the period of rest on the 

part of the pupil as well as the teacher, is one in 
which the former has the best possible opportunity for pon 
It is: ‘“*Am 
The 


possibly a year or more has been 


dering over a question of decided importance. 
I fitted to attain a measure of success in music? ”’ 
first step has been taken; 
passed in‘efforts more or less sincere. The result has been 
wholly unsatisfactory, and this has not been the fault of 
the teacher. Is it worth while to keep on and in the end to 


attain a painful mediocrity? Is it worth while to devote 


time, pains, effort and cash in striving for that which one’s 
to 


instrumental ? 


nature is unfitted secure—?. ¢., proficiency in music, 


vocal or These questions wili arise before 
the beginner as she finds in the season of leisure ample 
time for thoughtful consideration of the subject. That the 


matter does not receive the attention it should is become 
the 


army of indifferent players and singers. 


vast and ever increasing 


Mediocrity is the 


manifest in existence of a 
rule, and excellence, even a fair degree thereof, is the ex- 
ception. The city and the country at large are full of young 
people who have had music thrust upon them and to whom 
it is as an ill fitting and uncomfortable garment, a source 
of to of 
friends. 

Music is ‘‘ taken”’ because it is a fashionable accomplish- 


annoyance themselves and discomfort to their 


ment, and it is pursued with a total disregard for the pupil’s 
fitness for the piano or for vocal music. In this mistaken 
course parents are to blame first, their children afterward. 
A year, or less, of conscientious effort will, in most cases, 
demonstrate the pupil’s fitness for music, or the reverse. 
Thereafter it to 
mediocrity are to be augmented by one member or not. 


is for her decide whether the ranks of 
Now—in this midsummer season of physical and mental 
rest—is the time for pupils, and parents as well, to form 
some good resolutions that will, in their carrying out, work 
a benefit to themselves and to others. It is manifestly un- 
just, at least unfair, to require of a daughter proficiency in 
an art for which she is unfitted by nature. Musicians, like 
poets, are born, and can rarely be made. 

The requirements of this age are such that mediocrity in 
music is becoming more distasteful every year, and unless 
a pupil shows real aptitude she occupies a false and em 
barrassing position before relatives and friends and the pub 
lic in general. Courtesy and politeness will pay her tribute 
of praise, it is true, but her sincerest friends will secretly 
‘hope that she will give up a course so ili suited to her tastes 
and ability. It is honest to abandon music after finding 
that one does not possess the qualities necessary for suc- 
cess. It is a species of hypocrisy to pursue the study of 
music after one has come to the realization of one’s insuffi- 
ciency and unfitness. It is unfair to teachers, friends and 
family to keep up the routine of lessons and practicing 
after the fact is plain that little or no advance has been 
made. But it is good sense to weigh well the pres and cons, 
and then, having decided, to resolutely give up a course 
that can never lead to anything but mediocrity. Such a 
decision should be reached by many now enjoying the 
summer vacation.—/ittsburgh Bulletin. 








——Anton Rubinstein has completed a new opera 


’ 


entitled ‘‘ The Unfortunate,”’ which will be produced at St. 


Petersburg. The subject is based upon the love adven- 
tures of a Russian prince of the twelfth century. 

——tThe Vienna Conservatory of Music has decided 
to advance the grade of examinations for admission into 
the conservatory, and the ‘' Musikaliches Wochenblatt”’ 
suggests a similar movement on the part of other conserva 
tories. 





“The Mastersingers of Nuremburgh.” 


Gustav Kospé.’ 


HILE Wagner's music dram: 
ably Wagner, they are 


the style of the music in 


wonde 
each ad 
tically to the character of t 
instance, imagine the 


to the 


not, for 


wedded story of 


tragic passion, inflamed 


inspired the former; in thi have 
oughly human tal 
Indeed, “Thi 


character 


lu- 


hum in 
sic. differs 


so much in from that of the other mu- 
none of 


the 


sic dramas that in 
oughly appreciate 
Waener’s genius. For, 
Ring of the Nibelung”’ 
deeply religious, the « 
is a comic work, eve 
Wagner, like Shake 
tragedy and comedy 
The characters 
members of the 
from which the 
being //ans Sa 
roldsmith, and 
prominent in 
young 
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I ollowing is a brief syn 
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it becomes necessary for I 
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violating the rules 
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for 
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being a suitor 
most of every chan 
Walther. 

Sachs alone among 
the beauty of [Valt/ 
rule and rote charms |! 
young knight’s untrammeled genit 
if properly directed, will | 
path of tradition toward 
After 


he persuades £va to elope 


Walther’s failure 


+ 


as they are preparing to 


‘ } . 
W hose house 


upon the scene to se 
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hi 1 -|- 
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ts on “ marking 


what he considers 2 s mistakes by bringing 
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whacks. 
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louder louder 
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whack. 
Sachs 


aroused. 


David, who is in love hinks 
Be kimesser 1S serenading her, 


The 


general melee ensues, during 


cudgel. whole neighborhood 


whicl 


Eva and !WValther and draws the lat 
During the following morning 


which has come to 


a Song 
transcribing the words and pa: 
upon them and the music. TI! 
that 


afternoon, and 


is to take place 


Sachs manages to get Walther's 


poem 


possession, who, thinking the words are by » popu- 


lar cobbler-poet, feels sure he will be the chosen 
; 


master. “va, coming into the works] to have her 


ip 
10] 


shoes fitted, finds Walther and the depart with 


lover S 
Sachs, David and Magdalena for 
Beckme had 


wretched failure, as he has 


~ , ] 
the festival. Here 


as Sachs anticipated, makes a 


utterly missed the spirit 
of the poem, and Walther, being called upon by Sachs 
to reveal its beauty in music, sings his prize song, 


istersingers 


winning at once the approbation of the M 


* Copyright by Gustav Kobbé, 1890. 
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nd the populace. He is received into thei ir art union It opens with the pompous ‘Morive OF THE MAs- really byline shout through his prize song a great mu mu- 

| at the same time wins £va as his bride. TERSINGERS : sical reform. This is one of Wagner's finest dramatic 
In the course of the musical analysis the scenes touches—the love story is the mainspring of the ac- 
tion, the moral is pointed only incidentally. Hence 
all the motives in which the restless striving after a 
new ideal or the struggles of a new art form to break 
through the barriers of conservative prejudice find 
iring the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centu- ; expression are so many love motives, “va being the 
é Chey did much to generate and preserve a love 


the development of the plot are described in de- 


Ihe Mastersingers were of burgher extraction and 


flourished in Germany, chiefly in the imperial cities, 





incarnation of Wa/ther's ideal. 





f art among the middle classes. The compositions Her pretty face peeps out of every motive which in 
of members of the corporations into which the Mas- the Vorsfie/, and indeed in the rest of the score, wells 
tersingers were formed were judged according to a up in impassioned protest against rule and rote. Thus 


: roe : ; a theme which gives capital musical expression to : F é E 

e of rules which distinguished by particular names Phe Hah 3 an eer I : the motive which breaks in upon the Mastersingers’ 
. ieee the characteristics of these dignitaries. To describe i ‘ : * 

ve avoided. Scriptural or devo- , ; March and Guild Motive with such emotional energy 
men of their class the Germans have the admirable A ‘i : e 

: expresses Walther's desire to possess Eva as much 

, ‘ term Aiedermdadnner, whose very sound conveys the . 7 : 

1 Nuremburgh four in]|- ong 2 Ae as his, or, to bring the matter right home, Wagner's 

idea of self sufficient but eminently worthy citizens 


vo faults to 


tion subjects were usually selected and the judges 


or Merker (markers) were 1 


number, the first comparing the words with the yearning for a new ideal in art ; and perhaps it can be 


who are slow to receive new impressions and do not ‘ 
P most appropriately named the MOTIVE OF LONGING : 


text, the second criticising the prosody, the : . 4 
take kindly to innovations. Our term of old fogy 


third the rhymes and the fourth the tune. He who 





; > : ‘ describes them imperfectly, as it does not allow for » 
| the fewest marks against him received the prize. : Cia aa 
their many excellent qualities. They are slow to act, 


Che successors of the Mastersinger corporations are i: ‘ : 
but if they are once aroused their ponderous influ- ——=y— 








the Liederkranze and Sangerbunde and similar singing a q 
ence bears down all opposition. At first an obstacle 








to genuine reform, they are in the end the force which 


Hans Sachs, the most famous of the Mastersingers, suits : : : ; ; : ‘ 
+ pushes it to success. Thus there is in the Motive of A portion of Walther’s Prize Song, 





born November 5, 1494, died January, 1576, in Nurem- é : me : 
, said to have been the author of some 6,000 the Mastersingers a certain ponderous dignity which 85 
ret Sala Oo ih . -— 24 € > @, 7 = : i - anal a 
xems of very varied character He was a cobbler by well emphasizes the idea of conservative er l6 =e —I = = « 
: In great contrast to this is the LYRIC MOTIVE: Pp v= 





Hans Sachs was a shoe 


like a swiftly whispered declaration of love, leads to a 
variation of one of the most beautiful themes of the 


work—the MOTIVE OF SPRING: 


Maker and poet too 


\ monument was erected to him in the city of his 
wrth in 1874, 


Considering the libretti of Wagner’s music dramas, 














: mn : which seems to express the striving after a poetic 
ndependent of the music, that of « The Mastersing- |. ee 3 Ps 
Sy ideal untrammeled by old-fashioned restrictions, 
ers" seems the most successful as a drama, probably é coe Se : ‘ 
“ | which are typified in this drama by the rulés of the 





because its plot turns upon human interests, and its 





Mastersingers. But, as if the sturdy conservative 








iaracters are thus brought nearer our own point of 





; : forces were still unwilling to be persuaded of the 
ew In none of his other music dramas are there so 4 é : : ‘ : _ 
; ; , : worth of this new ideal, the impulsive ex/rain of the This is the motive in its original form. The variation is found on p. 4, 
iny life-like tigures, for in his legendary works his : : . : 
‘ Lyric Motive is suddenly checked by the superb meas- | |. 6. b. 4. 
’ spring is P seas re Tennyso ‘lis us i 
, ures of the MASTERSINGERS’ MARCH: Spring is the season of love Tennys ee ls u 7” 
hearts go out to the music rather than to the drama- those exquisite lines in « Locksley Hall,” and it is dur- 
tis persone. In “ The Mastersingers,” on the other ing this season that Walther wooes and wins £va. 
Nature is tremorous with new life and bounding 


ecstatically toward the warm embrace of summer. 


racters move inan atmosphere so remote that our 


hand, we recognize at once beings of our own world, 
» hence keenly alive to their fortunes. Here is 
] 


i simple, human love story, simply told with many Every leaf, every flower, every blade of grass as it 


es of humor to enliven it, and its interest en- quivers in the breeze adds its note to the sensuous 





inced by highly picturesque historical surroundings. harmony of vernal music ; and to this music Wagner 

\s a drama “ The Mastersingers” is what the Ger- has given notation in the Motive of Spring. 
vans call a Sittenbild, a perfect picture of the life | in which the majesty of law and order find eloquent And now Wagner has a fling at the old fogyism 
toms of Nuremburgh of the time in which the |] expression. This is followed by a phrase of noble which was so long an obstacle to his success. He 
ry plays, Wagner must have made careful his-}] breadth and beauty, obviously developed from por-]|}olds the masters up to ridicule in a delightfully 
torical researches, but this book lore is not thrust | tions of the Motive of the Mastersingers, and so typi- | humorous passage which parodies the Mastersingers’ 
mou His modern muse has completely assimi- | cal of the good will which should exist among the] and Art Brotherhood Motives,while the Spring Motive 


ited the historical material, and hence we have an art | members of a fraternity that it may be called the] vainly strives to assert itself. In the bass of the fol- 





























vork so spontaneous that the method and manner of MOTIVE OF THE ART BROTHERHOOD : lowing quotation is the MOTIVE OF RIDICULE: 
he art are lost sight of in one’s admiration of their ,. “2% << 
7 J a i 
roduct Hans Sachs himself could not have left a J 
: | == ra 

iore faithful portrait of life in Nuremburgh in the ——s— 

le of the sixteenth century than Wagner has he =e ae 

The Mastersingers”” has a peculiarly Wagnerian ian. a | 
terest It is Wagner’s protest against the narrow ai Ji Jaa ne Idd Ppel * 

° . == 4 

\inded critics and the prejudiced public who so long 4 = a: 





efused him recognition. MValther von Stolzing is the 


ation of new aspirations in art ; the champion 2 


tes 0 


art ideal, and continually chafing under the 




















mposed by traditional rules and methods. It reaches an eloquent climax in the MOTIVE OF THE 

F Sachs is a conservative, who is, however, while | IpEAL : the treble being a variant of the Art Brotherhood Mo- 
preserving what is best in art traditions, not averse to tive. Whenit is considered that the oppasition Wagner 
re nize what is beautiful in a new art form. He encountered from prejudiced critics, not to mention a 
resents enlightened public opinion. Beckmesser prejudiced public, was the bane of his career, it seems 
the other Mastersingers are the embodiment of wonderful that he should have been content to pro- 
prejudice—the critics. Wa/ther's triumph is also —___ EE test against it with this pleasant raillery instead of 

\ er’s. Few of Wagner's dramatic creations equal | But opposed to this guild of conservative mas- | with bitter invective. But genius is usually pro- 


fe-like interest thecharacter of Sachs. Itis drawn | ters is the restless spirit of progress toward mod-| phetic, and Wagner probably was confident of ulti- 


ng, firm hand, and filled in with many delicate- | ern ideals. Hence, however stately the strains of the | mate success. This passage is followed by the Motive 

poetic touches. Sachs’ lovable characteristics are | Mastersingers’ March and of the Guild Motive, they | of the Mastersingers, which in turn leads to an impos- 
ferred to at various points in the musical analysis. are obliged to yield to a theme full of emotional en- | ing combination of phrases, showing Wagner's com- 
lhe Mastersingers” was preduced at Munich in ergy and of much the same import as the Lyric Mo- plete command of the technical resources of his 
June, 186+ tive. Walther is the champion of this new ideal—not, | art. We hear (p. 7, 1. 6, b. 1, &c.) the portion of the 
THE VORSPIEL. however, from a purely artistic impulse, but rather | Prize Song already quoted—the Motive of the Master- 


Che lorsfied to “The Mastersingers”” gives a com-| through his love for Zva. Being ignorant of the] singers as bass—and in the middle voices portions of 
ical epitome of the drama which is to un-| rules and rote of the Mastersingers he sings, when he | the Mastersingers’ March ; a little later the Motive of 

tself. It is full of life and action—pompous, | presents himself for admission to the fraternity, | the Art Brotherhood and the Motive of Ridicule are 

oned and jocose in turn, There is nothing | measures which soar untrammeled into realms of | added, this grand massing of orchestral forces ending 
verwrought or morbid in it. Its’ sentiment and its] beauty beyond the imagination of the masters, But | in a climax of stupendous power on the Ideal Motive, 
re purely human—one is tempted to say, some-| it was his love for va which impelled him to seek | the Motive of the Mastersingers bringing the Vorspiel 
paradoxically, divinely human. Technically it | admission to the brotherhood, and love inspired his | to a fitting close. In this noble passage, in which the 
been recognized as a masterpiece of work-| song. He is therefore a reformer only by accident ; | Prize Song soars above the various themes typical of 


2. 


it is not his love of art, but his passion for Zva, which | the masters, the new ideal seems to be borne to its 
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triumph upon the shoulders of the conservative forces 
which, won over at last, have espoused its cause with 
all their sturdy energy. 

In a rare book by J. C. Wagenseil, 
remburgh in 1697, are given four 
Tones.” Two of these 


printed in Nu- 


“prize Master and his recovery is doubtful. 


——Preparations 





jremen. 





to cost 80,000 gulden. 
Wagner has reproduced in modern garb, the former | pe issued. 
in the Mastersingers’ March, the latter in the Motive of 
the Art Brotherhood, 


(To be continued.) 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


—Court Singer Kindermann is very ill at Munich 


——J.J. Bott, the violinist, will be the new concert 
master at the German Opera, Rotterdam. 
are going on 
production in Prague of Wagner’s ‘‘ Die Feen.”’ 
Pia von Sicherer is the 
She has already received a Berlin engagement. 
——The projected Mozart monument at Vienna is 
Invitations for designs a 


— —Professor Schroder, of Hamburg, has been ap- | « 
pointed director of the court orchestra at Sondershausen— 


| a life position. Schroder occupied the same place from 1884 
| to 1886, among conductors of renown who formerly 


| directed at Sondershausen were Max Bruch and Erdmanns- 


and 


| dorfer, 

PARIS, July 18.—Veronge de la Nux’s new opera, 
| « Zaire,” ipated. 
| The libretto is taken from Voltaire’s tragedy of th 
‘‘Othello.’’ As the Frene 
one of her 


but Miss Eames 


has been a greater success than was anti 
! . at name, 

jar 4 ITs . , 
toward the first founded on Shakespeare’s 1 ** Des 


Sarah Bernhardt made earliest suc 


has 
tive for 


| ” 
demona, 


cesses at the Comédie Francaise, not 


| sufficient talent to render insignificant music 


latest vocal success in 
attrac 


; 


In the two acts of ‘‘Zaire’’ there are 


any length of time. 
but airs and romances without originality, choruses 
of half othin 
| denotes a composer of value. Delmas, who has 
Othello,’’ acts and sings well, but the other 
| by singers far below mediocrity. 


re about to | P¢thing 
| arranged in the style a century ago g that 


the role of 


roles are filled 





ESTALISHBED 3880. 
INCORPORATED 188s, 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


LATTE MEE 


PT ELL 
OTT 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


(Peter Durry, President.) 
Factory: East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and Alex- 
ander Aves., 


NEV YoOR=EZz. 











This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 


Washburn LYON & HEALY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Guitars, 


FAGTORY: 21) to2i7 SOUTH CANAL ST. 
Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


SALESROOMS; State @ Monroe Sts, 
CHICACO. 
—~w By all the leading artists as the 
best in the “world. 








Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


Jithers 
SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
Have been before the public for more than 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you. 





wherever exhibited. 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 


ostrumenots, A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 





HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“THE NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


BRAUMULLER 


PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equalto Any! Surpassed by None! 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street, 
This wg ry at dpa g Rey pomy acture of NEanT VToRE. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New Y« 
and examine these orgaprs. 


rk Warerooms 


JACK HAYNES. 20 East {7th St., New York. 








Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WM. ROULEING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING == 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terme and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK — 
Sole Agents for the United 9@ . 7 , 
States and Canada, ' 26 Warren St., New York, 


The fresco, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
s% 


% TTT pan is 2% 


L/S 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, W. Fi. 
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Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH. 

Three Months .... 20,00 Nine Months. ......... o++ $60.00 
Six Months.... 40.00 | Twelve Months 30.00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 18go. 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OrtTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN, AssociATE Epiror. 
Offices: No, 26 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOversrrasse, Lerpsic. 








The Estey Organ Company, of 
sold 


| 
indred and twenty-five thousand | 


made and more than | 


lave 


ianos, consisting of Ste inway, 


pianos, will be shipped from | 


Mathias Gray Company, of San | 


never had such satisfactory 


Times ” published the following 


lers of the Mendelssohn Piano Company, 
t at Peter's Creek, on the line of the Pitts- 

1 Railroad, paid a visit to the plant to-day 
m by next February 


said to be the 


perat 
tockholders are 


interested in the Lester 


ho are 
A. North & Co. 


nt of our going to press with our final 


yet been received of the 


er Wilhelm te on board of 
the 


d not 
Kais 
venka, renowned musician 

to this country to pay a per- 

& Co. We are 


to present to our readers an inter- 


s. Behr Brothers 


lebrated artist, but shall have the 
so in our next issue, 

it one room injured by the fire at the 
James M, Starr & 


lamaged by water, and eight 


Co., Richmond, 
rooin 


were entirely free from either fire, 


: losed off by iron doors. In 
nents the work w Drown back a week, 


ut four days of the general business were 


} 


I:-verything was in working order on 


morning, and the insurance has all been 


’ we will state that the Torrey Na- 
inkruptcy bill is not a law; it has passed 


Representatives and now goes to the | 


issed as it is by the Senate, it goes to 
signature. It is assumed that he 





may be changed by the Senate, in 


which case an agreement must be reached by both 
Houses before it can go to the President. “St. P.,” do 
you not read the newspapers? The Torrey bill, when 
it becomes a law, will supersede all State laws im- 
pinging on the subject, but in the meanwhile these 
State laws continue to prevail. 


~ 

N answer to numerous inquiries regarding the paper 
| covers for pianos referred to last week, we would 
call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Robt. M. 
Webb, of 915 Marcy-ave., Brooklyn, who manufactures 
them. Mr. Webb is now supplying the main houses 
of the trade with his useful novelty, having sold over 
forty thousand of them since January 1, and any- 
one who wants a good and cheap factory or wareroom 
cover, or a cover that will completely protect pianos 
for shipment, should correspond with him, 


F it is true that Gildemeester is going to give the 
Chickering agency to White Wings Kimball, of 
Chicago, for a second time, how on earth are they 
going to reconcile their two little testimonial 
schemes? Now here is White Wings and here is 
Gilde—both are advertising that the following people 
say that both pianos are beyond question the best in 
the world: 


Max Alvary, 
Fursch-Madi, 


Emil Fischer, 
Lillian Russell. 


Frederic Archer, 
Lilli Lehmann, 


The position of the names is quite accidental and 
is only reproduced from a previous issue, but what 
we want to know is whether Gilde and White Wings 
are going to pair off their faked testimonials from 
Friedheim, Ansorge, Joseffy, Theodore Thomas and 
others on Gilde’s side and Patti, Tamagno and the rest 
of them on the side of White Wings ? 


HE following from the New York “ World” will 
7. never do: 

Perhaps it would be just as well for Chicago to drop the idea of a world’s 
fair in 1892, give a big Sangerfest and say no more about it. 
The people of Chicago are working hard for a world’s 
Jealous antagonisms are 
scheme of 


fair, and deserve success. 
entirely out of place in a great national 
the nature of a world’s fair. The piano and organ 
trade are interested in it, too, although the disclosures 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER, which indicate that the first 
prize for pianos is in danger of going to a low-grade 
Chicago piano, have cooled the ardor of the makers of 
the better grade of instruments, who are. no match 
for the Chicago schemers, 


ORPORATIONS in the music trade continue to 
C multiply rapidly and are not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the land. Negotiations have been 
completed by means of which Davis Brothers, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., will be incorporated under the laws of 
Georgia (by the way, very stringent laws they are) and 
will be known on and after November 1 as the Davis 
Music Company. The capital, all paid in, will be 
$100,000, 

Mr. L. E. Davis, who has been East for some time, 
will leave to-day for Chicago and thence South. He 
tells us that the firm are erecting a large, handsome 
building to be occupied by the new company into 
which Davis Brothers are to be merged, and that the 
company will continue the handling of three pianos— 
the Knabe, the Conover and the Harrington. They 
have just arranged to represent the Knabe piano in 
Florida and are delighted with the great trade they 
are doing with these instruments, 

Davis Brothers gave up the agency of the Kimball 
pianos some time ago and are focusing their energies 
upon the three instruments mentioned above. 


HE first two upright pianos from the Krell Piano 
T Company, of Cincinnati, that have reached New 
York can be seen in the warerooms of Geo. Steck & 
Co., 11 East Fourteenth-st., and they confirm our 
estimate of the abilities of the young Messrs. Krell as 


piano makers. Mr. Krell, Sr., who has been in the 





piano business in Cincinnati many years, and during 
most of the time representative of the Steck piano, 
has made of his sons practical piano makers instead 
of merely rearing them as piano dealers, and the 
soundness of his judgment is evinced in the fact 
that these young men are now practical piano manu- 
facturers, who, as their pianos indicate, are able to de- 
pend upon themselves and their knowledge and tech- 
nical skill, 

The Krell pianos have an excellent scale, the tone 
is mellow and, in the treble, brilliant ; the touch sym- 
pathetic, the action being regulated with skill and 
precision, The case work shows taste in design and 
the utmost care in finish, and the pianos. tan be 
termed an unqualified success for first products of a 
new piano factory. There is a great future’in store 
for these young people, who can give some of our 
Eastern piano men “ pointers ” in piano making. 

T is always a pleasure to visit the busy factory of 
I Messrs. Newby & Evans at East 136th-st. and 
Southern Boulevard. No institution in the city is 
run under a better or more complete system than 
theirs ; no firm is more conscientious in the con- 
struction of their product and in the materials used in 
their construction, and, as a natural result, we find 
them even at this dull season doing a good trade and 
making preparations for a business this fall which 
will tax to the utmost their resources. We would 
call the attention of their dealers—and they are 
among the largest and most select in the country—to 
the fact that they must even now begin to calcu- 
late upon what they will probably need when the au- 
tumn season opens, and we should like to suggest to 
them that it will be well for them and more conven- 
ient for all concerned if they will place their orders 
as early as possible and thus avoid the annoyance 
and loss resulting from their not being able to get 
pianos during the rush. Many suffered from this con- 
dition last year, and as the rule of first come first 
served holds good with Messrs. Newby & Evans, the 
tardy ones should profit by their experience of last 
season and at once make their arrangements for next 
fall’s supply upon a basis which will make it impos- 
sible for them to lose sales from the inability of the 
house to furnish them goods upon hurry orders. 


MONG the foremost men of Harlem, and, for that 
A matter, all of the upper part of New York city, 
is Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., of Messrs, Haines 
Brothers. Long before they built their truly mag- 
nificent factory just over the river, Mr. Haines, Sr., 
was deeply interested in real estate, and he and his 
brother have long been rated among the heaviest 
land owners and purchasers in their district. Mr. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., was among the far sighted men who a 
number of years ago saw that the northern part of the 
city was destined to be the great residence portion of 
the town and he at once began to invest and build, 
until now he enjoys an independent income from his 
rentals, the result of good judgment backed by money 
and nerve. As an evidence of his success and of 
his practical knowledge of the value of land in 
that vicinity we may mention the offers that have re- 
cently been made to him for the purchase of the pres- 
ent Haines Brothers’ factory. While the propositions 
extended to him would, if accepted, net him a hand- 
some sum, Mr. Haines, Sr., refuses to entertain the 
offers, because in the new factory he has found a 
fitting place to make his celebrated pianos, and the 
firm’s business is at present so good and offers such 
excellent promise for the future that he feels con- 
strained to remain where he is, with the knowledge 
that he has a factory unsurpassed in location and 
equipment and well calculated to meet all the de- 
mands that will be made upon them for pianos for 
some time to come. There are several leading piano 
men of New York who are interested in real estate, 
but we think that Mr. Haines easily takes the lead 
among them for the variety, extent and money 
producing qualities of his investments. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., SEs. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











Have the indorse- 














PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect 


satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,?? S£o8SE STREET 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston— 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, 


98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Chicago, I). 





STERLING 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNIISIG W4ILNVAG ONY 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHROIUING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


it, mn aE UY West won th Street cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 








WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


ho ge pe ge a 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 














The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORKEEERR, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS § PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 1 7th Street, New York. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious mine als, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 
as thousands of ladies who ouatiousite use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale eer anate. or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents. THORPE & , Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 











Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
prose tiesen weNIG f RUN 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 











sg J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 











RENOWNED. FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 






OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. 


85, an 


NOW IN USE. 
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“'W ASHBURN ” 


A Lyon & Healy Trade 
Mark. 


been our opinion that the name 


I na il along 
‘“ Washburn,” ree 


ently adopted by a corporation 


ler the control of Mr. F. G. Smith, of Bradbury 
r the rightful property of the Chicago firm of 
| 1 Itealy, and in order to substantiate this im- 
re on we made inquiry at the Patent Office, the 
( } oner replying as follows: 
DaerarTMeENT Or THe INTRRIOR, } 
Usirep Staves Patrant Orrice, » 
Wasuinoton, D. C., July 12, 1890. } 
July 12, 1800, No, 49,231 B, has been received. In 
PRADE MARK No, 15,18) WAS REGISTERED FEBRUARY 1, 
aAN, IN THE NAMES OF LYON & HEALY, OF CHICAGO, ILL 
FO! rRINGED MUSICAI INSTRUMENTS TITLE rHE 
WORD “WASHBURN,” & 
C. EK. MITCHELL, Commissioner of Patents 
I envERG & I RSHEIM, 
N *% Kast Fourteenth-st., New York, N. Y 
during many years past Lyon & Healy have been 
facturing tringed musical instruments,” such 
ther indolins and guitars, and as_ the ‘* Wash- 
nstruments have advertised them extensively 
er the land, spending thousands of dollars in 
ny the name for which they secured a trade 
| nut two and a half years ago. 
Prior to the dissolution of the individual partner- 
i that existed between Mr, Lyon and Mr. Healy, 
| Lyon, who had charge of the piano department, 
1 the me “ Washburn” on pianos purchased by 
\t least we think so, although we have no 
r formation on the subject. 
ed States Gove rnment does not seem to 
1uch interested in stencil operations, and 
not ask how a trade mark is applied, so long 
or! th the stipulations under which it is 
ted by the Patent Office. 
e of « Washburn,” the property of Lyon & 
l¢ ording to prima facte evidence, has been 
‘ . ised on stringed musical instruments,” 
the tation clause cannot be applied to show 
{ the trade mark 
There ould be no hesitation (in view of these 
fact ‘ the part of Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith 
racefully to retire the name of « Washburn” and use 
other name before it becomes too late—unless 
ere be some occult reason for having adopted the 
bate 
Che piano business is a curious business, 
Ve would hesitate along time before ever accus 
Freeborn Garretson Smith of any intentional 
rong toward any human being, particularly toward 
10 house, and therefore attribute the adoption 
ne “Washburn” by the new piano company, 
ch he the head, to an insidious influence the 
exertion of which he was entirely uncon- 
Some sinister means were, no doubt, ap- 
to Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith's unsophisti- 
{ ture, and the company was called « Wash 
the purpose of injuring and interfering with 
' he iot by Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith, 
, e whos mulacrum influenced him in or 
er to annoy Lyon & Healy. 
the face of the returns” we stand heart and 
Ly« x Healy on this question. They 
neve iterfere th any other firm in a contin- 
ke this and they never would have registered 
the trade mark “Washburn” had they known that 
Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith ever would show an 
ition to seit 
We therefore uggest the withdrawal of the name 
‘Washburt which legally, morally and ethically 
on to Lyon & Healy. Why not use the name 
Hennin It is a mixed state of affairs for any Wash 
rm Piano Company to cast “ Washburn” on the 
ite and put “Henning” on the name board of a 
ino. It certainly gives rise to doubts, and Lyon & 
lealy as own of the name “ Washburn ” will, no 
loubt, stop the sale of the pianos, 
We might as well remind all parties interested that 
Lyon & Hea after giving due notice, can stop the 


sale of any piano bearing the name of « Washburn.” 
They are not compelled to stop the sale here at the 
factory; they can bring the law to bear upon any 
dealer handling the “ Washburn” piano. 

MONG the many callers at this office during the 
A past week there was not one as inspired with 
his subject as A. M. Shuey, of the Century Piano 
Company, of Minneapolis. Mr. Shuey shows that the 
people interested in the great Century-Mehlin combi- 
nation mean business all the way through. He 
East for many reasons, chief of which is the arrange- 
ment for the introduction of new departments in the 
which, 








is 


Century Company warerooms, when com- 
pleted, about September 1, will have in addition to 
the piano and organ departments, departments for 
sheet music and musical merchandise. 

Mr. Shuey on his way East stopped at Salem, Ohio, 
and contracted with the Barckhoff Pipe Organ Com- 
pany fora $6,000 pipe organ to be placed in Century 
Music Hall, a hall in the Century Building which will 
have a seating capacity of 1,000, just what Minneapo- 
lis needs for its many musical events. 

As to the factory building where the Mehlin pianos 
are to be made in Minneapolis, this will also be com- 
pleted about September 1 and will be one of the most 
imposing looking buildings in Minneapolis. It is im- 
mediately opposite the Exposition Building and _ its 


location will make of it a landmark. 

th W ELL, now, here’s the latest dodge I’ve seen to 
attract my attention to a paper,” said 

tradesman the other day to a MUSICAL COURIER rep- 

Then he handed out a postal card upon 


a 


resentative. 
which was printed a request to peruse a certain, or 
uncertain, item in the periodical in question, or the 
questionable periodical, an item which was supposed 
to court favor of the persons mentioned. 
“Tt isn’t a bad scheme,” he continued. ‘ Heaven 
knows I should never have seen it otherwise, because 
we never break the wrapper; but I can’t figure out 
how the editor can afford to send out postal cards at 
1 cent apiece to call attention to special puffs, consid- 








ering the amount of money that we pay him for our 
advertisement and the amount he must pay to get 
that particular shade of red ink. Really, now, don’t 
you think that a man writes himself down an idiot 
Weare, of 
course, supposed to read his paper to know what there 


who sends such a notice to his patrons ? 


is in it concerning ourselves as well as concerning 
others, and if we ourselves must have our attention 
called to it by him himself, what earthly importance 
can we give to his whole scheme ?” 

“Of course,” said our “friend the postal card or 
printed slip notice, such as is used by other music 
trade papers to apprise us of a reference to us in their 
columns is an inadvertent admission that they are 
dead sure that we would not read what they print 
about us in their columns unless they called outside 
attention toit. Funny, eh? Imagine Whitelaw Reid 
or Chas. A. Dana, or Halstead, or Medill sending 
postal card to Blaine, or Harrison, or Cleveland, ask- 


a 


ing them please to look at column 4, page 10, where 
something nice is said about them in the paper.” 


R. FRANK CONOVER, of the Conover Brothers 
M Company, returned last week after a successful 
and trip among his Western agents. In 
common with the great majority of manufacturers 


interesting 
Mr. Conover anticipates an excellent fall trade, of 
which his house will surely and deservedly enjoy a 
goodly share. Since their entry into the manufactur- 
ing of high grade upright and grand pianos in New 
York city this firm has won an enviable position for 
the output of their factory. Few houses strive as 
conscientiously as they do for excellence in every 
element which goes to make an instrument of the 
first class, and there is nothing too good to be said of 
their Mr. Frank Conover com "ines the 
equally rare qualities of a good, sound business man 
and an expert piano maker. Of the first we have 
sufficient evidence in the constant increase of their 
production; of the second, everyone who knows 
aught of pianos will testify, and with the combination 
the firm is surely destined to gather in more dollars and 
In appreciation of the 


successes, 


more glory as time goes on. 
sterling work they have done we again recommend 
them_in every way and extend our renewed wishes 








APPLY POLITICS. 


TS following letter represents one of many simi- 
lar cases with Beatty, and is evidence that THE 
MUSICAL COURIER is correct in urging that the United 
States Post Office Department should end the Beatty 
scheme of swindling with stencil and other methods 
by closing the mails to Beatty and others like him : 
Waco, Tex., July 21, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
On June 3 last I sent $47.36 to Daniel F. Beatty, of Wash- 
ington, N. J., for an organ, which he quoted at that price. 

Six days later I received a communication from him but not a word rel- 
ative to the instrument I paid for. 

He states in this letter that the amount had been placed to my credit. 
Then he goes on to describe another organ, which I never had any idea 
of purchasing nor did I mention any other in my letter, He suggests a 
| $75 instrument to me, and then says, “If you will send by return mail 


GENTLEMEN 





” 


$27.61 more I will send you a handsome organ, &c. 

He claims this to be his best pipe organ, price $300, but if 1 will “ keep 
it to myself,’’ says he, ** I may have it for $75.” 

Then before I reply to this, he sends me a notification under date of 
June 19, in which Iam informed that the $75 organ is at Dennison (my 
| home when I sent the $47.36) waiting for me, with $27 due on it sent 

C, O, D, “as per agreement,”’ as he has it. 

Immediately after receiving the notice of this unauthorized shipment I 
wrote him. Date of letter, June 27. This time I canceled my order of 
June 3, and demanded the immediate return of my money ($47.36). 
notified him that I would under no circumstances receive the organ sent. 

To this (letter of the 27th) I have as yet received no reply. 

How shall I proceed to get my money back from a man who is evidently 


I also 


dishonest ? 

I hold a copy of my communication of June 27, also have all other letters 
referred to. 

By kindly advising me as to what course to pursue you will greatly 


oblige, Yours &c., Wma. Sip. Kou 


You can sue, but that will cost you more money on 
top of the sum already held by Beatty. He 
| Straighten out your case after reading this, but the 
Write all about 
it to your Congressman and ask him to see Post- 
If the Postmaster needs 


may 


best thing to do is to apply politics. 


master General Wanamaker. 
evidence to prove that the mails should be closed to 


| Beatty he can send what is known as an inspector to 
this office and we will show exactly how Beatty does 
it. 
no organs and makes no pianos, and_ his circulars are 
also frauds that should not be permitted in the United 
States mails. 
some good by simply working up the matter. 


Your case is only one in hundreds. Beatty makes 


You will get your money and do others 
We are 


with you. 





HE Sunday “« World” contains a long illustrated 
article of which Birmingham and Derby, Conn., 
are the subjects. Of course in such an article the 
Sterling Company occupy the most significant place, 
and Mr. Rufus W. Blake and his assistant are spoken 
of in such terms of praise as these : 
This is the peculiarly appropriate name of one of the 
most sterling manufacturing concerns in Connecticut. Its 
The Sterling 
conducted — the 
than 


name harmonizes with its character. 


and its have 
manufacture of 
thirty years, though to a limited extent until 1873, when 
Mr. Rufus W. Blake acquired the management. In less than 


two years, under Mr. Blake’s wise and progressive adminis- 


Company predecessor 


musical instruments for more 


tration, the company took its place side by side with the 
leading concerns of this country. Just at this time a fire 
occurred which destroyed the entire plant. This calami- 
tous stroke did not dismay Mr. Blake, and as rapidly as it 
could possibly be done the new and much larger and better 
equipped factories, a view of which is given herewith, were 
erected. 

As soon as the new buildings were ready for occupancy 
the works began running at their full capacity, and there 
That marked the begin- 
ning of a phenomenally prosperous career. The growth 
was rapid, natural and healthy, and the prosperity has 
The plant of the company 


has never been any let up since. 


been constant and substantial. 
is now a vast property, hardly surpassed in extent and 
completeness by any piano factory in the United States. 
The main factories are six stories high, 460 feet front. 
There are two wings 40 feet by 100 feet, and there are sev- 
eral annexes. These buildings are thoroughly furnished 
with the best machinery for piano making, and expert spe- 
cialists are at the head of the various departments. 

In 1888 Mr. J. R. Mason, who had been for a long time 
manager of the company’s Chicago house, was called to 
the factory to assume the offices of secretary and treas: 
He is a gentleman of exceptional business capacity, 
He is exceed- 


urer. 
pleasant manners and broad intellectuality. 
ingly popular with the employés and enjoys the company’s 


full confidence. 


T 


HE Detroit “Sun” is kind enough to say the fol- 


lowing about us: 


Tue Musicat Courier, published at New York, has reached our table, 
and for sterling merit requires more than a brief notice. Typographi- 
cally it is artistic, but in its fearless and accurate criticism, its able editori- 





for their continued prosperity. 


als and careful editing, its true value appears. 
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THE D’ALBERT INNOVATION. 


| 


HILE the trade was considerably stirred up a 
short time since by the action of a well-known 

pianist who, after enjoying the patronage and _ hos- 
pitality of a certain firm upon the eve of his departure 
for Europe, gave an unequivocal testimonial to another 
firm, still, but few people have thought sufficiently 
over the matter to realize what its ultimate effects 
will probably be. Aside from 
were with the two houses involved, there are other 


whatever its results 


phases of the affair which more directly interest the | 


manufacturers, the dealers and particularly the public 


at large. 
From the time that the piano business became of 


aie , , ; | 
sufficient importance in this country to warrant the | 
engagement of domestic celebrities or the importation 
of foreign successes, the bitter strife for prominence | 


in this particular line has gone on with but one ele- 
ment benefiting more by it than the artists and man 
ufacturers—that element being the general public. 

Every one of importance who has made a European 


reputation, who has attained a more or less distinct 


position in the world of music and who has in conse- 
quence been brought to the United States, has come 
under the direct or only nominally indirect patronage 
of some piano house, which, if not for purely ethical, 
at least for commercial reasons, was desirous of hav- 


ing his or her name associated with theirs. 


For this distinction the piano makers have always | 


vied with each other in securing the services of the 


highest grade pianists, the stars of the first magni- 
tude, and the chief gainers by this system have been 


the musical public, who were thus afforded opportuni- 


ties to hear the world’s greatest pianists under the | 


most favorable auspices. 

As a general thing, as is well known, a pianist is 
not a paying attraction for a manager; the musical 
public in America is not yet sufficiently large or 
enthusiastic to warrant the expenses of such an un- 
dertaking, and therefore the managers have been ac- 
to fall 


house that was willing to endorse the venture for the 


customed back upon some reliable piano 


sake of the advertising that would result from the use 
of their piano in the public concert halls. 
ways been considered and still is a perfectly legiti 


mate method of bringing an instrument to the fore, | 


just as it is legitimate for a firm to build a concert 
hall in which their piano shall be played exclusively. 


It must be borne in mind that the pianists do not 


negotiate directly with the piano manufacturer, but 


with their manager, who in turn arranges with any | 


given firm forso and so much money to guarantee 
the success of the engagement from a_ pecuniary 


point of vjew. As there are always leading houses 


who are anxious to avail themselves of this system of | 


advertising, 
the piano upon which he prefers to play, and his 
acceptance of the arrangement made by his manager 
is to be taken asa tacit indorsement of the instru- 
ment used. In every case, up to the exception of a 
few months ago, it has been customary at the con- 


clusion of a series of concerts for the pianist to give 


to his patrons a testimonial of some sort in recog- | 


nition of the part played in his success by the instru- 


ment which he has used. If he bea great artist and 


has achieved his triumphs with the assistance of any | 


given make of piano, it is to be supposed that he has 
been satisfied and appreciative of it, or he would not 
have continued its use, 

These conditions have always prevailed and it has, 
of course, been customary for the piano maker to 
to the the 
for whatever good would his business. 


endorsement of 
to 


the 


give publicity 
accrue 
As a result of these conditions public have 
been enabled to hear such people as Von Bulow, Ru- 
binstein, Essipoff, Mehlig, Krebs, Joseffy, Neupert, 
Schiller, Pachman, Rosenthal, D’Albert, 
Hoffman, Hegner, Aus der Ohe, Baerman, Ansorge, 
Hyllested, Thalberg, Herz, Bendel and a score or more 
of others. 

Under no other circumstances could we have been 
afforded an opportunity to hear these artists, and it 
follows that the musical public is immeasurably in- 
debted to the piano firms, and most particularly to 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons for all that has been highest 
and best in music for the past two generations. 

As we have said before, whatever advantage has 
been gained by the manufacturers in the form of ad- 


It has al- | 


it is generally open for the artist to select | 


artist | 


Rummel, | 


vertising, it is out of proportion to the gain to music 
in general, After such a 
precedent has been established, ‘as has been estab- 
lished by d’Albert, no firm can consider themselves 
We 


hearing much during this summer of the great and 


Here, then, comes the rub. 


safe in the subvention of any artist. have been 


famous pianists that we were to hear during the com- 





ing season. Several negotiations were pending, and 


| we know of, at least, two that were nipped in the bud, 
| the houses being justly in fear of some outside influ- 
| ence that could be brought to bear upon prospective 
| beneficiaries who, at the last moment, might in imi- 
tation of d’Albert, deprive them of all the good which 
They do not 


they could naturally calculate upon. 
| wish to bring the matter down to a purely commer- 
cial transaction and buy a testimonial for so and so 
much money, so they have permitted the negotia- 
tions to cease. 

The effect of this occurrence, then, not only reflects 
against the pianist in question but deprives his fellow 
artists of an opportunity to gain additional fame and 
} much money, and, above all, deprives us of the pleas 
ure and profit to be derived from hearing the famous 
people from the other side of the Atlantic whose spe 
cialty is piano playing. The piano makers will con- 
tinue to sell goods; the public, in consequence of the 

d’Albert inexplicable innovation, will be the sufferers. 
| Without in the least reflecting upon the firm to whom 
d’Albert presented his testimonial, it will be admitted 
that the ordinary courtesy which European artists are 
of 


is, Shquld have dictated 


wont to boast of as an inheritance and the lack 
which they deprecate with 
'to Mr. d’Albert the necessity of at least bidding adieu 
to the firm who made it possible for him to be heard 
in this country. 

They are not responsible for d’Albert’s brutality, 
which had made itself manifest in England long be- 
an American piano manu 


to the 


fore he ever dreamed that 


| facturing firm would become his sponsors 





| American public. 
6 Wwe’ is now to become of the Chickering pi- 
Chicago?” That 


many people East and West are asking of themselves 


ano in is what a great 


and each other. And the universal answer is: “Give 


it up.” But so many Chicago dealers have given it 
up that the list is almost exhausted. 
Within 
Reed & Sons, Pelton, Pomeroy & Cross, C. J. Whitney, 
Haines-Whitney Company, Cross & Ambuhl, N. A. 
| Cross & Co., W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago Cot- 


Let us see now. 


a comparatively few years there have been 


tage Organ Company, Cross & Day—well, the list is 


too long to complete it. Everybody who has not had 
it 
West Side 
concerned, the piano is no longer a Chick-in-ring, but 
is a dead cock in the pit. Who is to blame for it? 


Primarily, of course, the men who thus allow their 


has been offered it—even the small dealers on the 


and the result is that, so far as Chicago is 


name to be hawked about, but actually our old friend 
Gilde. 
and he does try so hard, too 


Poor Gilde! be blamed 


! But 


how much he is to 


then he 


for 
doesn't know any better, and everybody connected 
with him has to suffer, as they used to say where he 
traveled in Pennsylvania, 

It matters not who will get the Chickering piano in 
Chicago; so long as Gilde controls the Chickering des 
tinies the agencies will always be in a spasmodic and 
After all, that Gilde’s 
Not 


uncertain condition. may be 


| plan. Who knows? he, of course; but some- 


| body might know. 


| pea music trade paper, in an article on 


the Estey pianos, says, among other things, that 


their “ tone is full, strong and at the same time sweet 
|} and mellow, with extended vibration.” 

Now, there is so much good to be said of the Estey 
pianos ; they have made for themselves such an excel- 
lent reputation; their construction has been under 
isuch thorough technical control; the men making 
ithem are known as expert piano builders and me- 
chanics imbued with a desire to improve every op- 
| portunity to give to the people a piano satisfactory 
| in every particular, that it is not necessary to go into 
| the realm of nonsense in speaking or writing of these 
|instruments. The 
lies in the now generally known fact that they are 


trouble with these trade editors 


pitiably ignorant of the whole piano and organ ques- 
tion, and they are, in consequence, in a fearful muddle 





on the subject of technical terms. for application in 
any article they feel themselves impelled to write. 
and 


In this case, the Estey piano is the victim 


said to have a tone “ with exter 
of late, a rare occurrence on | 
this kind of rubbish, but at times, | 

the piano, like this Estey piano, deserves 
intelligent criticism ; 
} 


naow 


serious, technical and 


merits, obvious to every piano man « 
good sense, call for ¢€ nlightened dis« ussion 


lI} +} 


times we look upon itasa duty to call the attention 


1e absolute incompetency and ineffi 


of the trade to tl 


ciency of the men who are engaged in writing about 


organs, &c., in the music trade papers of this 


pianos 
land. 
we 


If it were not for the esteem in which 


Estey piano we would not have bothered about 
latest faux pas of the stupid music trade press, which, 
after all, should be permitted to wend its weary way 
along as it has in the past, under the ¢ 

who cannot even tell, when the 


Phe 


too comical, however, to remain unnoticed 


a piano is in tune situation 


whether or not 





CONDEMNING A MAN. 


HE «Sun” of las 
7 on the duties of 
in the interview embodied in 
Mitchell is 


to say among oth 


made 


Recently we arrested a { 


f arson 60 days after the fir 


j 


days ¢ n was f 


which ted in 


Huner’s indictr by the 
time it was learned tl 
worth $7,000, it had 


cured only a few 


about that time 


ing the size of his 


How can aman ; 


justice when 


find 
roads him to prison, ¢ 
Huner may be ¢g¢uil 
but the State 


which exists for the 


has arrange 


of Huner and all oth 
innocent. 
Mitchell 
it, but, 


he is guilty or 
Marshal 


and fully belie 


Fire may consider 


ve in officik 


as 


dos Ss noten}) 


lutely no right to convict, he 


lege of convicting Huner /efore his trial or of 


dicing the case before its hearing. 


+ 


We are not arguing the Huner ¢ 


a man 


rete 


cone 


the abstract question of convicting 


trie ¢ i, 


Now, since Fire Marshal Mitchell is so sure of his 


he I 


about 


premises we should like to hear a knows 


What has been r¢ 
the 


ported in Sunday's 


the Huner case. 
«Sun Huner case by 
] id id 


There are certain individuals and 


not true any means. 


is 
up in 


this case whose testimony might prove y inter- 


the 


insur 


ith 


esting, and Fire Marshal Mitchell and fire 
ance companies, who are all well acquainted w 


each other, might hear some hig interesting testi 


ever comes oft, 


mony during the Huner trial—i 
; 1 } 


relations existed | 


the 
the 


For instance, what retween 


fire at the piano factory ol J icob Brothers and 
subsequent persecution of Huner after Huner’ 


What the fire 


companies pending the investig 


were Huner's relations to 


wion nto 


fire ? 


We once again assert that we are not interested 


Huner’s guilt or innocence ; have not been in 


tory since he has occupied it ; 


tions with him ; did not see him in that 


all does not alter the fact that it is wrong to condemn 
a man before he has had his opportunity to be heard 


before a jury of his countrymen. 





Ladies’ Maids on the Pennsylvania 
Limited. 


ADIES traveling alone or 


without 


with small 
dren, or children escorts, find 


Pennsylvania Limited a 
are the 


New York 


of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets eve ry day at 


waiting maids on the 


venience. Such travelers especial cz 


foot 
10 A.M. 


maids. The Limited leaves from stations 


for Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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HARDMAN. 


row, Scotland, announcing the sale of one of their 





page will be found an autograph letter 


agents of the Hardman piano at Glas- 


rrand pianos to the Queen of England, a fact which 


ve recorded some time ago. Subsequently we pub- 

hed an interview with Mr. Adlington, the Hardman 
representative for Great Britain, in which he spoke in 
rlowing terms of the success with which he 


the most 


was meeting in handling the Hardman abroad. How- 
the other side of the 


it is of necessity but a mere reflex 


} 
eve! mich 


Atl 


lication of 


their success 
be, 


their 


on 
intic may 
success in America. The rise of 
he Hardman piano from a few vears ‘ago to its pres- 
ent prominence offers to the trade an instance quite 
That 


from 


inparalleled in its history. it should receive 


foreign acknowledgment such distinguished 


small wonder, since here in America, 


crsonages 1s 


here the best of pianos are made, it has taken such 


Nor is the firm contented to rest upon its laurels 
ind reap the benefit of its well earned reputation. 
It is constantly striving for something better and bet- 
ter, and is constantly gaining it. No firm in the busi- 

in present a more formidable array of practical 
nventions and attachments to their pianos. Their 
uprights are the leading instruments in many cities of 


the United States ; 


nent they have got to work to improve their grands, 


but not stopping at this achieve- 


particularly the concert and semi grands, the former 
such favorable comment wher- 


the latter of 


and pride in the homes of 


of which has elicited 


ird 


of comfort, interest 


er he in public, and which is a 


source 


oO many of our best musical families. To this end 
have recently produced two new scales in 
inds, which want of space prevents us from de- 
cribing in the present issue, but of which our readers 


fully later. 





THE MEHLIN CRAND. 


oe - 


Another Achievement of a Scientific Piano 


Constructor. 
NOTHER new grand is on the market. Anda 
mighty good one it is, too. How could it be 


otherwise when we consider that its creator is none 


; than Paul G, Mehlin, that veteran of piano makers, 
so much to make of piano construction 


oO has done 


i profession and an art rather than a mere trade. It 
is that all which is good in him he has repre- 
ented in this new grand. The piano is honest in 
pose, broad in ideas, strong and vigorous, and at 

me time swect and sympatnetic. Its action is 

, even pliable, responsive and accurate. The 

nount of tone which can be produced from this 
vall instrument is truly remarkable, even in this age 


but in this the 


in no manner made secondary to 


f loud sounding” pianos, case 
e of tone 

il qualities ; it is, on the contrary, seconded 
\ clear liquid 


rister and is backed by a sonorous bass. 


treble is met by a peculiarly musical 


It truly 


wonderful thing this making of a grand 
his conception of a certain quality to be aimed 


d the subsequent attainment of it by purely 


ilmeans. But few people in all the world, 
‘ people even among those identified with 
or with the commercial adjunct of music 
ymes under the hackneyed title of “the 


still fewer of the piano buying public, 


re ( derstand, comprehend or appreciate the 
irs of study, the weary hours of research, the long 
of experiment, the almost intuitive knowledge, 


perience and the confidence in oneself which 


put into the ideal and, subsequently, practical 
ction of a j iano, 

lo the layman, to the masses, a piano is a piano; 

ey look upon it as a mechanical instrument which, 


ly manipulated, produces sounds and a concord 
which is pleasing to their sense of hearing. 
Chev know noth 


ing of the means, and, unfortunately, 


ire less what the means are, for producing these 


sensations so long as the finished whole is pleasingly 
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placed before them and happens to tickle their fancy 
—which fancy depends upon their individual culture 
and musical experience, and is even then largely in- 
fluenced by their actual physical condition at the time 
they hear a piano “tried.” 

Exactly the opposite of these people is a cul- 
tivated class of musicians, piano tradesmen and cul- 
tured laymen who do see, do hear and do appreciate 
truly meritorious work in pianos as in everything or 
anything else. To these the new Mehlin grand will 
at once appeal ; with them it will at once win favor, 
and the high esteem in which its creator is held by 
such people will be additionally strengthened and 
made more firm, 

Aside from these, the new grand is so very good, 
so plainly apparently good that it will be in touch 
with the general public, who, though perhaps not un- 
derstanding why, will be at once favorably impressed. 

There are many good grands on the market now, 
and it is hard to find in the necessarily limited vocab- 
ulary of a class paper's criticism new words and new 
phrases in which to praise that which is good, as it is 
equally difficult to find words to condemn that which 
is bad, so we may Say all that will convey our favor- 
able opinion in the few words that we are delightfully 
pleased with the new grand; that it is fully worthy of 
Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, whose impressive individuality is 
embodied in the piano, and that we would suggest to 
every dealer visiting New York and every dealer who 
handles “the Mehlin” to see it and examine it for 


himself, 


KIMBALL’S EXPOSITION. 











LL the preliminary scheming for the capture of 
A the first prize for pianos from the Columbian 
World's Exposition judges in 1893 for the W. W. Kim- 
ball piano is well in hand; the general outlines were 
becoming more and more defined to the mental view 
of the interested parties, who, until last week, had 
themselves the 
secrecy of the movements and the discretion of the 


been congratulating on apparent 
parties to the scheme. 

But then things will happen, it is said, and THE 
MusIcAL COURIER gets around and ascertains just the 
things that do happen to happen, and that makes 
some people feel quite sore and puts them on very 
bad terms with themselves. 

Let us see how this all came about. 

A large, old, wealthy Chicago piano house that con- 
trols hundreds of dealers in the West and also in the 
South and in other sections, makes up its mind not 
to pay any further profits to makers of low grade 
and 
wealthy with the trade of this large Chicago house. 


pianos in New York who had become great 
After making up its mind—or let us say their minds 
—these Chicago enterprising and far seeing men—the 
men who constitute the W. W. Kimball Company— 
conclude to make the same kind or yet cheaper and 
lower grade piano than the New York piano ever had 
They 

and 


been, in a factory of their own in Chicago. 


build the factory—a part had already been built 





they make the piano and it fully meets their approval, | 


for it is cheaper, costs less and looks just as good 
as the New York piano of which they had sold thou- 
sands with their firm name or asimilar name, natural- 
ly appearing as piano manufacturers long before they 
ever made a piano. 

They sowed wisely and they expected to reap well. 
They had land, seed, sand and implements to assist 
them in reaping, the latter consisting of music trade 
oapers that printed everything ordered by the wise 
nen of the W. W. Kimball Company. 

The agents of the company—poor fellows most of 
them—had to take whatever the Kimball Company 
sent them. Most of them are Kimball slaves and 
would to-day be much better off as clerks than as 
dealers with responsibilities to face and to meet with 
ao other object but to swell the Kimball treasury. 
[he hole these poor Kimball agents will be in in 
years to come will be the same they are in now, but 
it will have this advantage—it will be a bigger hole. 

These Kimball agents had to and must take any 
pianos or organs the Kimball Company compel them 
to take and to sell. They could not sell these Chicago 
Kimball pianos for any more money than they were 
receiving for the Kimball stencil piano made in New 
York—and that did not suit the Kimball Company for 
reasons best known to that company and a few gentle- 





| orders silence. 





men in the piano trade, the mention of whose names 
here would be obviously injudicious, particularly as it 
would give the Kimball Company an undue advantage 
over them. 

Something had therefore to be done to give to the 
Chicago Kimball piano a fictitious value. How ac- 
complish it? The music trade press was appealed to 
and responded so sympathetically, so rapidly and 
smoothly that the melting of ice cream ina boiler fac- 
tory cannot be compared with it. The Kimball Com- 
pany were overwhelmed and really came to the con- 
clusion that the piano was “durned side wurse” than 
they thought it was. The boys, inattempting to make 
the Chicago Kimball piano appear better than it was 
—which, by the way, was all the same to them, as they 
don't know the difference anyhow—the boys overdid 
it and the Kimball Company began to despair, when 
behold ! the Grand Italian Opera and the Grand Ger- 
man Opera and the Grand Terra del Fuego Opera Com- 
pany are about to come to Chicago, and there you are. 
You are there. 

Before anyone knew anything about it the operatic 
artists, Italian maccaroni fiends and Teutonic adven- 
turers, who are constantly either ridiculing this coun- 
try or cursing it, and who defiantly assert that they 
only come here to make money, but would not be 
guilty of living here permanently—this gang of pur- 
chasable frauds found pianos in their rooms, and 
when they looked at the name found that it was a 
name unknown to them. 

But they soon learned to know it—the name, the 
piano and other good things—and before they left 
Chicago (some of them after they had left) gave tes- 
timonials in praise of a make of pianos they had 
never seen or heard of—testimonials that made of 
this cheap, attempted imitation of a cheap New York 
piano an artistic, valuable musical instrument. 

The scheme worked beautifully, but the Kimball 
Company were not more surprised at the success of it 
than at the alacrity with which the music trade edi- 
tors came to congratulate them. They were as thick as 
flies in bull time and as suggestive. 

The Kimball boom in the trade papers began, and 
on top of it the new Kimball piano was driven up in 
price to the dealer who, with the testimonials and the 
editorials of Kimball's in the trade papers, has now 
no difficulty in persuading customers that the Kim- 
ball piano is really a competitor of the high grade 
and medium grade pianos made in this country. 

Thus far the Kimball Company have only made 
their initiatory step. ‘If we can get Patti and Leh- 
mann and the whole confounded opera gang, together 
with the editors of the music trade papers, what’s the 
matter with the first prize for the Kimball piano at 
the Chicago world’s fair?” This was the funda- 
mental idea that led, first of all, to the capture of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, at Detroit, and 
the absurd and unconstitutional organization for a 
great musical event in Chicago during the progress of 
the world’s fair—all under the auspices of the Kim- 
ball Company and the tools of the company. 

Now watch the progress of events. 

Watch the Kimball music trade papers (and outside 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER every music trade paper is 
hidebound to Kimball), and notice the character of 
their articles on Kimball and the fair unless he 
Silence is just as ominous as ngise 
in this case. 

Watch the organization of sub-committees in Chi- 
cago, and if you expect to exhibit in Chicago at the 
world’s fair investigate these committees, 

Read THE MusicaL COURIER carefully, and then 
when we finish with this thing we will bet a new hat 
that you will not put your pianos in competition with 
Kimball’s at the Chicago world’s fair. 

Watch ! 








HE assessment list of Chicago has just been pub- 
7 lished, and in it we find, among the leading firms 
and corporations, the following names and figures : 


Riyon &: Realy... <. ici slisissines oadeidss we aereembier cea $30,000 
Root & Sons Music Company. .......05 0606000090008 16,000 
WE We. PaO Comm RI i is s.g.t:9 06% 9 oe sik sisiney ae 15,000 
Estey & Camp..... ET TO ET 13,000 


This covers only the assessment of the real and 
personal property on the South Side. 








Part of the new pipe organ for the Greenport M. E. 
Church has arrived. Workmen are busily engaged in set 


ting it up.—Brooklyn ‘‘ Times.” 
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WAREHEROOMS: 


Hardman Hall, 5th Avenue and 19th Street, 
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SPECTS. 


TRADE 


PRO 


ESPITE the general cry of dull business in the 
D ino trade, the majority of the active manufac- 
ire preparing for a volume of business this 

fa ch they anticipate will closely approach the 
extraordinary business in the fall of 1883, The close 


orders on 








of 1889 left any number of factories with 
books which they were unable to fill, and though 
rue M CAL COURIER had warned them during the 
nmer of 1889 that they should prepare for a par- 
tig ul rood trade, but comparatively few concerns 
el i condition to meet the demands made upon 
them in the rush of the holiday season. 
In anticipation of a similar condition of affairs in 
fall of 1890 the most important concerns are 
king ready now to cope with the business that we 
forward to, Time was when piano factories 
the factories of the supply men were nominally 
losed during the midsummer months, but this year, 
so far as we can ascertain, everyone is running on full 
tine he indications from the supply houses are 
that the business in the latter part of 1890 and the 
early part of 18] will reach, if it does not exceed, the 
iportance that it attained in 1883-4, which was the | 
ost successful period ever known in the history of 
| track | 
In the last issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER attention: | 
\ led to the extraordinary activity of the first six 
onths of 1890, and without being over sanguine iid 
fely predict an cnormous business as soon as 
tlic ier season IS Over, Those houses that pre | 
vi on their exaggerated conservatism | 
ldo well to study the situation care fully and to | 
de for the demands that are to be made upon | 
‘ else the ll lose the profits and benefits of | 
ny orders in the fall, which will go to their direct | 
petit 
| he itte over with your supply men and 
onvineed that, as usual, THE MUSICAI 
( RIES l t 
STENCIL ACAIN. 
: we Z 
HAT the agitation of the stencil is creative of 
T reat good is shown in one thing alone, if fur- 
ther ence of the truth of this statement were not 
d nd that is the fact that dealers and others 
oO nt aking inquiries on the subject. 
\ i many we note this one: 
\ I N, Ala., July 16, 1800 
W ‘ iyour paper as to what grade the T 
4 eaver Fa Pa elong, or are they manufac 
E. E. I I 
\ b frequel tly stated in this paper the 
. er pianos are stencil instruments, and are con 
lov rade, ordinary, claptrap pianos ; sold | 
er price in their value, because of the fact | 
t the genuine maker's name is not on them, The | 
t et more for the pianos than | 
t ( Phe uranty on them is not worth | 
< print lon 
| 
eB. D Sons Company, of Cleveland, seems 
tf id that our stencil warfare has no per 
t juestion of trade principle. | 
ect irticular firms in our stencil | 
truthfully to eve ry inquiry, 
we did to the inquiry about the stencil Dreher | 
Phe latest fi 1 the Dreher concern is as fol 
| 
Cu , Ohio, July 18, 1890. 
g 4 stencies given in your | 
1) ul y n ur name was not 
A t epe somewhat upor 
| r you state“ N esn't 
“ | 
Ww r pianos on misrepresentation 
wrong. ‘We have a catalogue | 
“ f I In antagonizing ir piano | 
y rreached yours¢ You are not aware that we ad 
ve 
i ed | 1 e does not say that it is | 
pia is “no good,” as you state ? rhis | 
na 1 cannot verify it You are well aware of 
i if manufacturers make and you dare not ques- 
PF e of pia 
« un ure us to any extent, as 
! in similar cases 
\ ipetitors has purchased one to show to 


| 
| 
and ws it just as it is we ask for no better adver | 
Your ruly, 
Ture B. Drene Sons Company. 
the B. 


pleased to learn from 








|} and he 





Dreher house that we have not injured them, for we 
never intended to do so; neither has the controversy 
benefited us, as that isnot our aim. Our aim is to bene- 
fit the legitimate piano trade, and we therefore reiter- 
ate that—even if the Dreher house should print and 
distribute 10,000,000 catalogues and circulars in which 
they announce that the B. Dreher piano is manufac- 
tured for them-—as long as the piano does not say so 
the instrument is a stencil and a false pretense on its 
face. There is no Dreher piano factory, and conse- 
quently the Dreher piano is a stencil, and stencil 
pianos are low grade, cheap, unmusical instruments, 
As to any inconsistencies, all we ask is the complete 
publication of all we have said of this Dreher stencil 
It is quite late in the day to accuse us of 


inconsistency on the stencil subject, for if there is 


piano. 


one plan systematically carried out it is the stencil 
warfare of this paper. 

The Dreher piano is a stencil ; a stencil is a bogus 
piano, for its paternity is hidden behind its false 


name ; ergo, illegitimate, and should therefore not be 
sold and not be bought. 
* * * 
Waco, Tex., July 12, 1890. 
Vusical (¢ 
Iam thinking of purchasing a piano and have received a 


“rte? 

GENTLEMEN 
lot ot circulars from the Goldsmith Piano & Organ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Broadway, New York, in which they offer me a piano at a very 
low price, and say they will pay me also acommission on allof their pianos 
that I sell. My music teacher says that she never heard of the Goldsmith 
piano before and suggests that I should write and ask you what it is like. 


Yours sincerely, eee 

The Goldsmith piano, or the piano which is sent out 
to unsuspecting customers with the name Goldsmith 
upon it, is a cheap, low grade thing that is hardly 
worth the name likeness 


of piano. The principal 


between these Goldsmith boxes anda good piano is 


in the outward shape. The concern calling itself 
The Goldsmith P, & O. Manufacturing Company does 
not manufacture anything but the circulars which 


they distribute broadcast over the country. If you 
will consult any dealer in your vicinity and show him 
the offers you have received, he will be able to furnish 
you a piano exactly like the Goldsmith piano, and 
probably from the same factory, at a less price than 
they ask you for it. And he can clear a protit on it 
too. He might do this if you insist upon having that 
grade of goods, but he will be easily able to explain 
to you that you would be only throwing your money 
and 


away. So far as your selling pianos yourself 


| making a commission, you had better use whatever 


common sense you are possessed of and reach your 
own conclusion. 
* * * 

A Jerseyman makes a pertinent inquiry about sten- 

cil as follows: 
Morxistown, N. J., July 19, 1889. 

I vit }; Mu tcal Cour “rv 

se kind enough to inform me through the columns of your valuable pa- 
per it Horace Waters’ piano is a stencil. 
DREW BarNeEs 


Horace Waters’ 


Respectfully yours, AN 

Many old Waters pianosare stencil. 
pianos are a dubious quantity, as the firm are dealing 
instencil pianos. They are also piano manufacturers, 
We could tell at once whether a piano called Horace 
Waters is stencil or not, provided, of course, we could 


i=. 


see 
‘* *& & 
This inquiry from Georgia is important : 


ATHENS, Ga., July 22, 1890 


/ al Courter 
Is there a Stuyvesant piano factory in New York or is it a stencil piano ? 
Parties ask me about it and 


H. H, Hace. 


I often tind it offered for sale in my territory. 


hen 


There certainly is a Stuyvesant piano factory in 
New York, 
Company, Nos. 204 and 206 East 107th-st., who are 


e this request 
It is the factory of the Stuyvesant Piano 


the makers of the Stuyvesant piano, a straightforward, 


honest, legitimate piano, The company are thorough- 
ly reliable and trustworthy and can be depended upon. 
There is no taint of stencil attached to them, 
* * * 

Here is a pleasant stencil letter from Texas, and is 

only one experience of hundreds of a similar nature : 
Paris, Tex., July 22, 1890. 
tito Wu ler 
We desire to express our thanks and admiration for your bold manner of 


a/ ¢ 


exposing stencil frauds. We have just.sold an organ to a gentleman who 


had been considerably influenced in favor of the “ silver tongued ”’ sten- 
cilers, such as Beatty, Marchal & Smith and Cornish, 
We handed our prospective customer a Musicat Courier of July 2, 1890, 


read article headed ‘* Those Stencilers,”’ which convinced him 


| that he had better buy a genuine organ from local dealers. 


We never destroy a copy of Tue Musicat Courter, but keep them filed 


in a handy place in our store. Lone & Dancy. 


of 
sold during the many years of our stencil fight 


Yours truly, 


Thousands legitimate instruments have been 





through the influence exerted by THE MUSICAL 
COURIER against stencil goods, when but for this 
paper the stencil instruments would have been sold 
in place of the straight goods, There are piano and 
organ dealers, salesmen, tuners, &c., all over the 
country who constantly have copies of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER within reach to use, just as the firm whose 
letter we print above uses them, and many legitimate 
pianos and organs are sold solely by means of the 
irresistible and cogent arguments and exposés pub- 
lished in these columns. 





UT of the great number of men that in the past 
¢ few years have been connected with the New 
York trade in the position of outside salesmen, there 
is growing up a new class who may be rightly styled 


“piano brokers.” These are in large part men who 
have gained an extensive acquaintance in and around 
the city, but most particularly in the scores of subur- 
ban towns. They know the teachers and they keep 
track of the prospective customers. It is said of one 
of them that in certain small towns he keeps a record 
of the births, marriages and deaths. That when a 
child is born it is entered in his book, and is carefully 
watched until it is old enough to pick out a tune with 
one finger, when the enterprising broker swoops down 
upon the parents and explains how very essential it is 
that every child of the present day should have the 
benefit of a musical education, and, of course, a piano 
that. 
should in his estimation be without a piano of some 


sort to make home pleasant and attractive—hence 


is necessary for No newly married couple 


the marriage record. The deaths shut out the pros- 
pects of a sale, and the name is regretfully stricken 
from the list. 

However exaggerated this plan may be it is never- 
theless certain that there are some men in New York 
who can give the oldest inhabitant of the small cities 
pointers on his neighbors. Then, of course, he works 
in with the teachers and the ministers and the post- 
masters. After he has beeg in the business a few 
years he finds that he has accumulated an immense 
lot of names and information, a wide acquaintance 
and considerable influence. After he has thoroughly 
worked up a given locality in the interests of the 
house he represents he finds that there is a large 
number of people to whom he cannot sell his goods, 
who want something better or something cheaper— 
generally the latter. 

It must be borne in mind that the manufacturers 
themselves handle their own retail business in New 
York, and, as a rule, handle their own product ex- 
clusively, which makes the conditions different here 
from those of any other city—perhaps excepting 
Boston 

Now, if our salesman is a square man he will let 
the cheaper sales slide and stick to the house that 
pays himasalary. If he is not he takes his cheap 
trade to a cheap house and receives from them a 
commission, which his employers know nothing of. 
There is a great deal of this kind of business done. 

Gradually he begins to suffer the pangs of con- 
science or becomes more and more afraid of being 
caught and he graduates from a piano salesman to a 
piano broker—doing a general commission business 
with any and every house for whom he can find a 
customer. Then he suffers no restrictions ; he has 
only to gauge his client’s taste and pocketbook and 
take him to where he is most sure to effect the sale 
and get the commission. If he has been industrious 
and careful he can control a good trade and find any 
firm willing to accept his custom. There are several 
men of this class now at work in New York and they 
all seem to be making a pretty good thing out of it, 
too. 

There is quite a different kind of piano broker that 
manages to make a few odd dollars several times a 
year and that is the salesman in a house in another 
line, say the dry goods or furniture or carpet business. 
At this time of year when out of town buyers are 
here purchasing their fall stock, the enterprising 
salesman manages to introduce the subject of pianos 
and mentions incidentally that he has a friend of 
whom he bought one himself at a special price and 
would be glad to introduce the two. The visitor, 
naturally liking to buy so important a thing as a piano 
in New York, when he can deal first hand and have a 
large stock to select from, drops into the scheme, is 
taken to one of several places which the salesman is 
“working” and within a few days the salesman 
receives his check for the commission. There are 
some houses, though, who will net do this kind of 
business, chiefly because it is so likely to interfere 
with their agencies. The graduated piano broker, 
though, who works in and around the city is sought 
after, and he has evidently come to stay. 
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Regular Trade Meeting. 

ONEY ISLAND was crowded on Saturday 
afternoon with a large delegation of the Piano and 
Organ Manufacturers’ Digestives, who were determined 
to hold a big midsummer meeting on the seashore and 
amid the invigorating breezes from Barren Island and the 
zephyrs of Sheepshead Bay. Eddy Colell was onanimously 
called to the chair of the Brooklyn Furniture Company that 
stands in the field on the right of the Brighton Beach Rail- 
road, and Dave Dunham, who was made secretary, impro- 
vised a table on a pumpkin he found on the field. The 
auspices for an auspicious meeting were auspicious, and 
everybody chimed in when Daniel F. Beatty moved to ad- 
journ to the shore. They made a break for the bathing 
pavilion, and inside of fifteen minutes the Digestives were 
all in the breakers, some of them feeling rather refreshed 

with their first bath since last summer. 

To see the frisky piano and organ men in the exhilarating 
surf was a spectacle to make a stenciler’s heart feel 
proud, and as the sea was heavy and on its inward move 
ment there were many temporary curious associations in 
the bold waves on Coney Island’s shore. One big breaker 
came in over Wiegand’s head, threw him over and the heel 
of his left foot struck Gildemeester in the left Gil 
made a rush for the shore and fell over Charley Jacobs, who 
was swimming ona burnt log that looked something like 


eye. 


a wrestplank of a piano that had been on fire, and Charley 
just saved himself, and for that matter two, by catching 
Frank King about the neck and holding on to him while 
puiling Gil out of the undercurrent. 

Gil certainly is under obligations to Frank King, and Frank 
told him so,too. ‘*Look here, Gil,’’ said he, ‘‘next time 
you have any of those funny rackets like that with the 
Chicago Cottage Company, please tend to them yourself. 
I got all the drafts and cash out of those people I could, 
and told you that they would give up the agency if you 
would not let up worrying them for money all the time. 
Now, Gil, I saved your life and gave you a chance besides 
you ought to have some considera 


to get a good washing, 


tion for a fellow.”’ 

‘Allright, all right,’ said Gil; ‘tall right. That’s all 
right, Frank, that’s @// right. Inever forget my friends, you 
know. I, 1,1, 1 always remember just when the proper 
time has come to give them a chance to get another place. 
{ won’t forget you;’’ and with this Gil made a successful 
effort to reach old man Wahle, who was just in the act of 
landing. Heandtheold man went off and they stayed quite 
a while, being in the meanwhile joined by Bacon, of Wilkes- 
barre, and Will Jordan, who was in town from Chicago. 
When they got back Gil looked pale ; didn’t say a word ; 
took the first train to Brooklyn, and the last seen of him 
was at the curve when he leaned out of the open car and 
threw a bouquet of camomiles and sweet geraniums at 
Wahle, who just missed them as they fell through the tres 
tle work into the Sew Creek. 

In the meanwhile the Digestives were having a fine time 
in the surf, having formed a ring and dancing to the song 
‘* You can’t collect installments while the thermometer is 
high.’’ They were feeling perfectly elegant, at least that’s 
what Jack Kuehl, the master of ceremonies, said to Al 
bert Behning, who was taking it all in and never saying a 
sut he noticed what was going on all the same. 

What he noticed was indeed peculiar. The Bill boys 
were having a quiet confab with three or four members of 


word. 


the Digestives, and Albert was therefore not at all surprised 
to find someone announce that they were going to have a 
trade meeting right in the water. ‘Not with the intention 
of throwing cold water on it, ‘‘said Champion Salesman 
White, upon which he was at once ducked. But the caucus 
had indeed decided upon holding a trade meeting write then 
and there. ‘We determined to start a trade committee,’ 
said the Bill boys, ‘‘ to investigate the freights of the deal- 
ers and the credits of the railroads. That’s what this as- 
The annual feed with flash light pho- 


’ 


sociation should do. 
tographs is all write, but the trade demands a higher mis- 
sion (exact height not given), and this question of freight 
and credits should be looked at immediately if not sooner 
than lately.’’ The members tried to applaud, but the sea 
was choppy, and the only one who had the courage to let 
go the ropes was young Neppert, the Canal-st. stool pat- 
entee, who dropped out of sight and hasn’t been heard from 
since. 

But the Bill boys couldn’t be drowned and Colell put the 
motion, but everyone was afraid to open his mouth and the 
motion was lost. 

Just at this moment someone cried ‘A sale, a sale!” 
and sure enough, in southeast by east northwest a speck 
could be outlined on the distant and hazy horizon. ‘ That’s 
nothing but one of them Patti soap advertising catboats,”’ 
said T. Leeds Waters. ‘‘You don’t know nothing at all 
about it,’’said Sailor Edwards. ‘I was an adventurer once 
and traveled all around Patagonia and Long Island. I can 
tell a whale a mile away ; that’s a whale, and if it ain’t it’s 
The speck had by this time increased its pro- 
portions and did look like a vessel, and Dave Dunham, who 
is a farseeing man, said: ‘‘I can see the name in front.” 
‘Stencil, I bet!” called out George Peek; ‘Stencil.’ 
‘*No, it ain’t,’’ replied Dave; ‘‘that’s no stencil. I can see ; 


a steamer.”’ 


from hear; you just wait a minute and I'll spell it for 
you.” 

Everyone’s attention was now turned to the dark object 
making its way, apparently slowly, up New York Bay. 
‘‘Hold on now ; I’ve got it. It’s the Amer, Ameri, Ameri- 
B L A—oh yes, ‘American Bladder. 
a mud scow.” 

‘‘ Whose that little blink-eyed fellow with the gray mus- 
tache out there on the larboard stern?’’ asked Zincke. They 
all put their hands over their eyes and at once recognized 
the gallant sailor. ‘It’s Jag; it’s Jag;’’ they yelled. 
‘‘Quiffus Jag, just back from Europe on the ‘ Bladder.’ ’ 

‘Pull out your handkerchief, Ned,’’ said T. Leeds Waters. 
‘‘Let’s see if we cannot get the pilot to steer them over 


can 


here; I want the money for that exchanged check which I 
got from the ‘Bladder’ ‘crew for one of theirs I can’t get 
the money for. 

‘‘Been exchanging checks with you, too!’ yelled Ned 
McEwen. ‘Great Scots, let’s all shake handkerchiefs and 
holler! loud—Jag! Jag! 


Jag!” 


That’s right ; now once more ; 


Slowly the ‘‘ Bladder” turned its prow in the direction of | 


Brighton, and Jag’s bright smile haunted them for quite a 
in. 


while before they could manage to pull the ‘ Bladder” 


Quiffus jumped overboard and was at once taken into the 
pavilion, and while they were drying his clothes they all at 
the same time were telling him about the checks and drafts 
they had gotten from the ‘* American Bladder,”’ but which 
all came back marked ‘‘ no good.”’ 

‘‘I can’t help that. Just wait till I get to the office. I'll 


show them. Say, anyone of you got a couple of dollars to 


loan me till to-morrow ?”’ said Quiffus. 
This them. Eddy Colell said, ‘‘I’ll take you 


into the Seidl concert for nothing.’? Eddy Gottschalk offered 


stunned 
him a pass for the Chickering Hall opening. Hammer. 
schmitt offered him make a 
Wiegand offered him a rent receipt of the McEwen piano. 
Peek offered him a copy of the ‘Analyst.’’ Markstein 
offered him a due bill from Mamma McEwen to Papa Mc- 
T. Leeds Waters offered 
Quiffus sat on the campstool looking like Mario on 
‘*What shall I do?’’ he cried, 
‘‘are they still exchanging drafts and checks? Before I 
left for Europe and Ireland I told them not to keep it up ; 
You 
I told 


Can’t they run that ‘American Bladder’ of ours 


rice paper to cigarette. 


Ewen. him a canceled postage 
stamp. 


the ruins of Carthagena. 


that it was bound to leak out in some way or other. 
fellers don’t know how to keep a secret anyhow. 
them. 
without constantly exchanging checks and drafts? How- 
ever, I’ll see when I get into the den what they’ve got to 
say and you’ll have to see me there free of charge any- 
how.”’ 

The boys are all kind hearted, and chipped in about 2 
cents a piece and got him off all right, and President Colell 
called them together on the pizzaro of the Brighton Beach 
Hotel. ‘* Gentlemen,” said the orator of Chatham-sq., ‘* we 
must do something to stop this exchanging of checks on 
the part of the ‘American Bladder’ people. The other 
day one of them came to see me and wanted to publish my 
Now I 


like; I knew just what they were up to. 


picture for nothing. am notsuch a fool as I look 
Says I to my- 
self, Eddy, get your thinking machinery in order ; these fel- 
So I got my mind all balanced and I just 


Well, he had lots to tell me about the ‘ Amer- 


lows are slick. 
let him talk. 
ican Bladder,’ how flourishing it was, the money they were 
coining and the beautiful place they had to work in, and 
then he said suddenly : ‘ Look here, you can save me a walk 
up to Twenty-third-st.; just give me your check of $45 for 
our check. Our bank is just reorganizing, is gone to in- 
crease its capital stock and they won’t open their doors un- 
til a week from to-day; that’s the date of the check you 
, 


and 


the 


see.’ Here is the check now—$45. It came back to me 
I guess I’ll have to have my picture published in 
‘American Bladder’ and call it square.’’ 


‘‘ That’s the way they came to publish my picture, 


” 


said 
Duve Danhum. ‘One of them came up and told me that 
our pianos were now considered better than Steinway’s, but 
if I would exchange check with him, he would say in the 
‘Bladder’ that they were better than Kimball’s. Well, I 
did it. Here is the check—$10, and as I couldn’t get the 
money for it, I said yes when he proposed to put my picture 
in and call it square.”’ 


’ 


‘¢Any more N. G. ‘American Bladder’ checks around? ”’ 


called President Colell. Every member of the Digestives 
pulled out a check and held it in the air. It produced quite 
a draft, this fluttering of paper in the hands of the mem- 
bers and after the excitement had subsidized, his Hon. Mar- 
shall Stone, of the Narvessen Company, arose and offered the 
following good resolutions : 


Wuereas, The proprietors of the ‘*‘ American Bladder” and others con- 
nected with it have for many months past visited the trade and offered 
checks and drafts to piano, organ and other men in the music trade; and 

Wuereas, In every case except one (and that case was one of a piano 
manufacturer who refused to make the exchange) these checks and drafts 
after being deposited came back marked either “ no good "’ or “ no funds,”’ 
which most of us know means identically the same as far as cash is con- 
cerned ; and 

Wuereas, The owners, or so-called owners, of the great ‘* American 
Bladder”’ are constantly informing us of the great prosperity of their 
exit and enter-prise ; and 





Wuereas, The conclusions arrived by us in consequence of these checks 


it deserves each of us assess ourselves to the exten 
> Why, boys, it’s | 


} momentoes of the great prosperity and the 











and kaleidescopic extravaganzas of commercial prosperity so grandilo- 


quently pictured to our harassed and perplexed imaginations ; be it there 
fore 

Reso.vep, That in order to make the ** American Bladder" the 
of 10 cents apiece 


asks 


success 


me of them 


and hand this sum to the proprietors the next time any 


to exchange a check (oh!) or draft ; and 
Reso_vev, That the present checks and drafts be framed and hanged in 
} 


our offices together with the proprietors’ signatures, t ve key 
flourishing condition of the 


t as future 
“* American Bladder ”’ in 1890 and thereabouts. 

Not a word was heard, not a wink was seen 
As the motion was unanimously carried. 


President Colell asked how safeguards could be made by 


| means of which this pledge could be faithfully executed. 


Eddy Gottschalk said he was not responsible for anybody 
but himself ; that he could not guarantee for Gil, but that 
he would positively give the proprietors of the ‘‘ American 
Bladder ’”’ 
ties would come up and ask to exchange checks. 

| said that Gil all he 


| affairs didn’t have 


10 cents the next time they or one of their depu 
Eddy 
out for his own 
the 


lay 


do to look 
to fool 


and he expected Gil would get a * 


had could 


and much time around 
‘¢ American Bladder,’ 
ing out’ in the ‘* Bladder’ at most any time, as the last time 
| he made an appointment with it he arranged it so that he 
' was about 800 miles out on the road toward San Francisco, 
| and the ‘* Bladder” was sitting in the office waiting for Gil 
Eddy said he finally thought he would go 
‘* Bladder ”’ or four female 
| vertising solicitresses, and the collector of the Western 


| Union bill, and the collector of the ice bill, ‘‘who they was 


| 
| to come down. 


| over and ask the and three ad 


‘‘Bladder’’? jumped up and in a six 
“ww iiting for Gil; 


when 


} : 2 
| waiting for,’’ and the 


made an ap 
he be 
‘‘ Another ‘ Blad 


and rushed out. 


cocktail scented voice said : 


pointment with him for this morning ; will 


>» 


down? ‘Gone to Omaha,”’ said Eddy. 


der’ for Omaha,”’ yelled the ‘ Bladder,”’ 
Eddy said: ‘‘ That’s the reason he expected Gil to be layed 
out.’’ 

President Colell said that as there was nothing more be 
fore the meeting he asked the chaplain to dismiss them, and 
Rev. Houghton in a fervid tone said : 

‘Brethren, take the splinters out of your own eyes be 
fore you try to find the beams in the eyes of others, and let 
other inter and 


me caution you to cultivate social and ourse 


never go back on the resolutions adopted by your associ 
Stick be } 
poor people who are starving this summer and who cannot 


pay their installments with sucl 


ation. to your promises and don’t ard on the 


1 regularity as they did be 


fore the flood. Be easy on them. Be careful in not misrep- 


resenting things, and whena greenhorn customer or a trade 


editor comes into your place don’t tell him or them that a 


piano is an upright when your honest heart knows that it is 


a grand. Don’t do that, for while it may serve your imme- 
diate purposes, it will in the long run d 


} 


ie 


image your reputa 


tion for veracity; the tra editor may, one of these days, 


discover the true relation between these pianos, and he will 
never respect you after that. May we allsoon meet again !’’ 
ai 


A great rush was made for the train by all 
to 


except Eddy 


Colell, who remained behind meet 
the weekly commission on the Seid! contract. 


The Action of the Hammer on the 
Piano String. 
ELMHOLTZ, it is well known. ¢g 


gave piano 
makers the advice to let the hammer work at one 


seventh or one-ninth of the length of the strings, be« 


ause 
thus the seventh or ninth partial tones, which are enhar. 


s, will 


the 


the whole tone not be 


What advantages can 


monic to mass 


heard. piano 


maker following Helmholtz’s advice by the 


following statement. My experience convince me that 


no one—except perhaps Helmholtz*—can detect which lie 


out of the whole tone mass of the strings. 


A simple ex 
periment shows how extremely small overtones appear at 
this assumed height ina piano string. To perform it we 
divide a long string into nine parts and place a well pointed 


perceive as the 


string 


wooden wedge at this spot, and we 





moves the ninth partial tone ; this is the ninth of the double 


octave of the fundamental tone, which we recognize 


isa 


very diminutive sound. This tone is ten times stronger in 
the experiment than when the string utters it without the 
application of the wooden wedge. The proof of this lies in 
the following experiments : 
the 


fundamental 


If we want the second partial 
of of 


can obtain it by dividing the 


tone or first overtone the string, the octave 


the tone, we 
string in the middle and causing it to vibrate. 
and c estimate the 


We thus get both tones isolated, an 


proportion of strength of the ninth to the second partial ton 
for the first 
full 


also take 


accurately. If we now make the string vibrate 


partial tone, to the fundamental tone, that 1s, in its 
length and with the stroke of the hammer, and 
the trouble to listen to the sixth overtone and the fundamen 
tal tone, we can, from the degree of strength with which 
this partial tone reaches the ear, pretty accurately measure 
At 


tempts have been made to bring the stroke of the hammer 


the smallness of the seventh and ninth partial tones. 


to one-seventh of the length of string, but never success 


fully to any practical use ; no musical ear, however fine, 


* Helmholtz has detected the Summations-tone, which no other mortal 


and drafts do not exactly harmonize in practical experience with effulgent | man can boast of doing. 
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partial tones are 





ls the 





ke at one-ninth must also be the greatest detri- 
t to the se To obtain an_ insignifi- 


de 


vibration of the piano and 


venth partial tone. 


oralins 





to Helmholtz’s theory, we 
of 





» arising are of considerable im 


of 


ins 


does not, as Helmholtz 
but the 


yet it is necessary from 


Alt ugh the production tone 


from the t versal rather from 


4 


ngitu ration of the stringt, 


tion of the two vibrations to pay particular 


ttent to the transversal vibration. Every musician and 
hat if any string is interrupted in its 
ible 


rates in a serpentine line, and this line can 


it is notice in the sound, 


rhe string 


ver of its undulations without the pitch 
the 


ring are determined by the place where 


rpentine motion and number of 


If, for example, it strikes the 


it divides the string into two 


vibrate with one full undula 


at a fourth part of the string’s 
in a serpentine line with two 


one-sixth of the string’s length, 


ind so forth. 


Her ‘ ee that, if the se is to be cor 


rpentine motion 


1 we t immer stroke at an even number 


rex if the hammer strikes 


ample 
undulation will be two 


one-third is left for the 


third of the t i the first 


ft ‘ ength and only 
vill not tolerate such a form of 
| to move either in in two 


one or 


such circumstances the in 


tio Phat under 


to be overcome, and 


oduced, is known to every 
riments with different positions 
is incorrect system of vibra 
host of 
felt 


at 


tallic and a 


be 


me twang 


only concealed by a 


are to-day a gre 


prefer 


th, 


the hammer to strike 
but fewer in America 
noticeable either for a 


The 
one-third of 


re 


ssonances. property 
of the 


, when the hammer strikes at one 


the case 


one-ninth the 
the length; 


ith a stroke at 
of 


ninths, and the string there 


that WW 


two-ninths 


with four or five undulations. 


the stroke belongs not to 


string’s | 


with 
of 


so 


ength ; 


not of one-ninth but 


the first who recognized 


$ theory. Theodore Stein 


duplex scale in which the 


the string’s length, that is, 


ring’s length. An equally 


hammer at one-tenth of 


t SIEGFRIED HANSING, 


g is soon proved 
this is the string 
und 


| anges fr this there is an ulation in 


a dister n or extension of the ma 
ntract in proportuuon to its 
also 


sversal vibration there must 


hammer 
More 


ck toward the middle 


tha common 


pian 
iderable size 
und b 
1. ar 


d hence in the piano 


hammers 


{ Wessell 


s Nickel & Gross wi 
Hudsor 


a mistake in the effect produced, and if the 
only two great detri- | 


united tone mass of the string, the 





An Old History. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ORACE WATERS owed Timothy Gilbert, 
of Boston, $37,000 when he failed. Gilbert had to 
take up Waters’ notes many times before he failed, but 


Jury 9, 1890. 


Gilbert kept so quiet that other Boston firms were drawn 
into the failure. Waters sold many pianos for Gilbert. I 
had just stopped business and was selling my stock of 
pianos, and through Gilbert & Smith I was induced to sell 
Waters two-thirds of my stock on six months. Two pianos 


I made for experiment which he liked very much. He said 


| he would take all I could make if I would continue making, 


so I started my business again and kept sending those he 


liked so much, till I found I could not comply with the six 


months’ credit, and he would not discount any of his notes | 


and I could not get a bid on his notes in New York, and the 
Boylston Bank said they had enough of his paper with T. 
Gilbert as indorser. Gilbert was president of the bank. 
But Waters paid more on his failure than T. 
he failed. But if Gilbert had been a good business 
the Waters affected 


Gilbert thought he would run ahead of the Chickerings on 


when 


man failure would not have him. 
grand pianos and so he put in the «olian in his grand, and 
he had not sense enough to see that their grands were a 
humbug. He invited Chickering to call and try his grand. 
Chickering laughed behind Gilbert’s back, but felt satisfied 
that Gilbert’s grands would only help him (C.). 


If Waters is on his death bed and is rich he may remem 


ber me in his will, for I consider that the debt still stands | 


and that I had but the interest for 10 years, so I claim on 
Waters’ estate about $8,000 or more for 35 years. For the fun 
I called on Waters last summer, but he said he did not know 
I told him I 


was On a vacation and would like a little more money, and 


me, and I know I would not have known him. 
if he was able to let me have some, but he said he was not 
I think 


et me have my dues. 


able to help me any. if his wife is living and is 


If 
for my interest or for the interest of others I would write 


rich that she would | 
out our transactions in full. But I don’t want to fling these 
old transactions in an old man’s teeth. Perhaps he has re- 
pented. Let him go home in peace. Joun. 
{Mr. Waters is supposed to bea wealthy man, inher- 
iting quite a large estate from his wife some years ago. 
He is at the head of a piano establishment which has 
been making a great deal of money and which has 
only recently increased its manufacturing facilities 
very extensively.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.|] 





A Piano Did It. 

HE determination of a large number of the 
younger members of Greenpoint Division 99, of the 
Sons of Temperance, to mix pleasure with their duties as 
upholders of the temperance movement has caused some of 
the older and more staid members of the division to threaten 
to secede from 99 and establish a division of theirown. The 
young people 


are defiant, and consider themselves fully 


able to uphold the reputation of Division 99. The trouble 
began some time ago, when one of the officers of the divi 
sion made a remark to the effect that the young 
This 
the young men. 


Up toa 


veople 


cared more for fun than the work in hand. 


week ago the division’s headquarters were at 


Hall, i 


year the young people have been holding meetings in the 


Association n Manhattan-ave., Greenpoint. For a 


hall each week outside of the regular weekly meetings of 
The the 


habit of attending these extra meetings, as they were sup- 


the division. older members have not been in 


posed to be held in order that the young men might com 
the of 


the harmony of the organization the proprietor kept a 


pare results their week’s work. Unfortunately for 


piano in the hall, and it is due to this fact that Division 99 
is now split into factions. One night, hearing a great deal 


of noise overhead, the proprietor mounted the stairs and | 





was shocked to see that the young men, who met and dis- 


Gilbert did | 


it would be |} 


incensed | 
| Beaumont, Tex. 


persed so quietly each week, were indulging in a dance and 
He resolved to keep his 
But as the dancing continued after each 


having a hilarious time generally. 
own counsel. 
meeting and the noise became such as to disturb himself 
and his family he concluded to have it stopped, and 
straightway communicated what he had seen and heard to 
Then there was another kind 
The young folks insisted upon continuing their 


some of the older members. 
of music. 
dancing. As the proprietor refused to allow dancing in the 
hall they resolved to move. 

When the question of moving came up at a meeting of 
the division held a few evenings ago, the young people out- 
decided to move at once. 


voted the old two to one, and 


The Keramos Building, which is but a few blocks away, 





| was chosen and now the young folks can dance as much 
of the 
so incensed at this action that they immediately handed in 


as they please. Some older members became 


their resignations. Others have since followed, and unless 
something is speedily done the order of the Sons of Tem- 
perance will soon have a new division.—New York * Sun.” 








A Novel Instrument. 

HERE are a violin and case on exhibition at Goggan’s 
T music store, which for elegance, beauty and originality of design, 
| would be hard to beat. They were made by Charles H. House, a 15 year con- 

vict inthe Huntsville Penitentiary, who spent nearly all of his leisure time 

for nearly a year in the completion of the work. The violin, pegs, bridge 
| and bow were all made by him complete. The 578 pieces of the violin are 
| of curly maple, spruce pine, walnut, bois d’arc, white holly, cedar and 
ebony. The case is composed of 6,931 pieces and is a perfect gem of inlaid 
work. The woods used in its composition are walnut, white pine, holly, 
| cedar, cherry and linn. The design is a wonderfully complicated one and 
| 1s varied in each section of the case. 

House, the man who made the case and instrument, was sentenced for 
} 15 

a rough and uneducated cowboy 


years for horse stealing, and was, when he entered the penitentiary, 
He was placed under the superin 
tendent having charge of the casting of all the fine iron work of the State 
Capitol at Austin, who, seeing the natural genius of the man, took some 
pains to instruct him. The result of his trouble is shown inthe beautiful 


piece of handiwork now on exhibition. The instrument is to be raffled off 
for the benetit of the prisoner, who it seems has some show for clemency 
and needs money to push it.—Waco ** News.”’ 


At the Statehood celebration held last week at Cheyenne, Wy., the 
chief address was delivered by Hon. F. E. Warren, the ex-Governor of 
Wyoming Territory and head of the Warren Commercial Company.” 


Once upen a time Margaret Lavelle bought an organ of the Century 
Piano and Organ Company. She paid $20 on it, and then, with an eye to 
business, mortgaged it and sold it again, making several hundred per 
cent This naturally excited the envy of the less for- 


tunate parties to the deal and they tried to recoup by having her brought 


on the investment. 


into court to disclose the whereabouts of the organ. Margaret, however, 
was obstinate and declined to say anything more about it than that she 
had sold it to one Haley, of Dayton. She was adjudged in contempt of 
| court and fined $10 and committed to jail until paid.—Minneapolis ** Trib- 
| une.” 
| 
A BUSINESS CHANCE—Wanted by a piano manufacturing concern, 
y well established, selling pianos to a good class of dealers, a financial 
| partner. The present members of the firm are experts and mechanics and 
have ample capital, but need a man who can take charge of the corre- 
spondence and the finances, and will, in consideration of the purchase of 
a small interest in the business, give to a competent man a chance such as 
is rarely offered in business. Address ‘* Chance,” care of Tug Musicau 
Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
\ TANTED—To correspond with some manufacturer of a good medium 
piano that will be consigned to me direct, with large territory. 
Am doing a large business and my house well advertised. Will push a 
good make if consigned at suitable figures. Am seiling at present average 


{10 pianos per month. R. H. Reap, Jr., Southeast Texas Music House, 


a large organ manufacturing company, a thoroughly 
He must be a practical organ maker, and one 
Address, 


\ TANTED—By 
first-class inspector. 


thoroughly familiar with all the particulars of first-class work. 


with references, MANUFACTURERS, Box 1877, N. Y. P. O, 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOdE & SONS PIA 





They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@° RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


AHLSTROM PIANOS. 





s% s% 3% 
/\ | 















ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, *~« 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of W7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ‘+ YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES:;: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 











41 NEW ¢ YORK. ¢& 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


SHAW PIANO CO. 


ERIE, PA. 





Pianos Ready for Shipment 


AUGUST 25. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





SDES TABLISHED. 1853, _ 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tre COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 








ORGIES 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, Mass. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 








125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


oadway. 
to the Manufactory, 


171 Br 


et. | 1 


Address all New York communications 
Brooklyn. 


VV, *y 
210 State Stre 


fi GOOD AGENTS WANTED, . 
WON JUCOTEDL 0 Coe PEELED LEELA Tre “a ec : zi = 
Pree pe ; 4 er 


292 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











CEIICAGO. 


810 ESTABLISHED 1870 


‘WEAVER » 


Six Years 


| Coie 


VWaeteniaee { 


Works , YorK., Dax 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


— BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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CH 1 CACO. and ability, and can re-enter their service at any time if he 


chose to do so. He has made a remarkable success in this 
city. 
Latest from Qur Catena Representative. Business has been exceedingly good, taking into con- 


| sideration the season of year. However, the city is happily 









Cuicaco O Mus 
— 996 Sears ~ AL CourIER, l wow the very unusual hot spell, and nothing could be 
Cuicaco, July 20, 1890. { pleasanter than the delightful weather enjoyed by the citi- 


T. 1E new Manufacturers Piano Comp: iny have | zens of late. Efforts are being made by several of the 
ved their license to incorporate, and the officers | dailies lately to induce a cessation of the intolerable 
mpany have been chosen. Mr. C. C, Curtiss will | smoke nuisance, but so far there has been no diminution, 

the president, Mr. Louis Dederick secretary and treas- | and the ‘dirty citizen,’ as one of the journals aptly 
Mr. A. M. Wright manager, The stock, $100,000, terms the producer of the volumes of black smoke which 


n subscribed for, and the company have re- | begrimes every person and everything else exposed, con 
cived ications from outside parties for some of the tinues to make his ordinary amount of lampblack. This 
tock, which is not for sale. Mr. Albert Weber, Mr. Wm. is the greatest drawback to Chicago as a residence city ; 
i. Whe k and Mr. C. B. Lawson were all in town during with this removed there would be no pleasanter city in the | 

veek, and as everything was harmoniously arranged land. 


no time was lost in consummating the deal. = = 





rectors are the same as mentioned in our previous 
th the same line of goods. As a matter of ‘course, . 
petig: J. W. Jenkins. 
Curt is now at home at the Weber warerooms at No. 


i8 Wabash-ave 
Mr. A. H. Rintelman expects to get into his new ware- Wr: regret to announce the death of Mr. J. 








it 146 State-st. the first of the coming week. The 


warerooms are well located and are being handsomely | dealer, who died at his residence in that city on Monday, 
rated. During Mr. Rintelman’s recent Eastern trip he July 21, of apoplexy. Mr. Jenkins was one of the best 
e large selections of Hardman and other pianos he is | known piano men of Missouri and Kansas, and succeeded 
iting. and will have a very laree and varied assort- | in building a profitable and respected establishment, tak- 
1t to begin with in the new a ay ing into copartnership his son J. W. Jenkins, Jr., about four 
fhe report that the Chicago Cottage Organ Company | years ago, since which time the business has been expand- | 
tire from the retail business is fully confirmed by the ing very rapidly. 
flicers of the company. They will undoubtedly give up | He was a native of New York, and started the business 
| floor warerooms, and perhaps after a while | about 13 years ago, and the business will be continued 
t tof their warerooms. At the present time they have under the son’s management. 
ind a large stock of pianos to dispose of. We} This item, as well as many others in this paper, should 
t learned that the Chickering piano has as yet | have been published in last Saturday’s trade papers. 
iny representative | - = = 
lhe fire at Joseph Bohmann’s, 306 State-st., destroyed | ; i 
ees sponge tn epg ke a Dissolution Notice. 
" iantity of finished stock. ‘The fire is said to have aTsiTA 2 . . . 
LOLOL EOS OA ONG ontet OTICE is hereby given of the dissolution of 
i ead by an electric are gnt; ic is ance amply | e é . 
a the firm of Vernon & Bond, music dealers, July 16, 
! har] n the id thet tha Shain. | 1890, Mr. E. U. Bond having sold his interest to J. E. Ver- 
{) rt l Cal papers harps on 1e 1dea la e Stein. | ‘ > 


ted in Mr. Otto Young’s purcl f th | non, who will assume all indebtedness against the firm, and 

te« i i oO oO g's ) chase o e ° % . 

| all notes and accounts will either be collected by him or 
the American National Bank. Signed, J. E. VERNON. 


SALINA, Kan., July 16, 1890. E. U. Bonn. 


ner of Madison and State streets. It cannot 
from either party that such is the case, 


however, rumored that Messrs. Steinway & | 








on the lookout for a favorable location for a 


fitting representation of their instruments and com Invitation. 


irate with the important position they occupy in the 


SANDERS & STAYMAN’S 
EsTEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Of Frederick, Md. 


ty in the Union 
Mr. Charles S. Reed, formerly from Nashville, Tenn., 


ym there was an article of a decide dly disparag 





blished recently in one of our recent issues, 


CAMP ESTE Y, 


. Jenkins, the Kansas City, Mo., piano and organ | 


The Trade. 


—Larkin Brothers have opened new music rooms at Holyoke, Mass. 
—Mr. Thayer, of Thayer & Gustin, Bay City, Mich.;was in town last week. 
—W. H. Kerr & Co. is the name of a new piano and organ firm at 
Shelby, S. C. 
—Mr. Otto Bollman, of the Bollman Brothers Company, St. Louis, is at 
Richfield Springs. 
B. A. Dickson, music dealer, Vernon, Tex., will leave that spot and 
locate in some Louisiana town. 
Mr. R. Kochman, with Hardman, Peck & Co., with his wife, will en- 
| joy his vacation at Oceanic, N. J. 
Mr. Frederick Lohr, with Hardman, Peck & Co., is spending his vaca- 
tion with the Knights of Pythias, at Kingston, N. Y. 
Mr. Robert B. Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, has returned 
from the West and is at Ocean Grove with his family. 
Mr. W. A. White, with the Emerson New York branch, left on Mon- 
day last to spend his vacation in the Catskill Mountains. 
The Sunday school and gospel service publications of J. H. Kurzen- 
knabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., are in constant demand. 





L. Hart, Bristol, Conn., bas closed out his music business on account 
| of the competition of many agents from surrounding towns. 


and organs to Estey & Camp, Chicago. Consideration, $1,351. 
Mr. A. A. Ashforth, with Chickering & Sons, whois making his an- 
nual Eurpean trip, is at present enjoying a journey through Jourmany. 
—Frederick Engelhardt, of Roth & Engelhardt, the St. Johnsville action 
makers, is suffering from a severe attack of inflammation of the bowels. 
Mr. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Derby, and Mr. Shuey, of the 
Century Piano Company, Minneapolis, were in town together on Sat- 


| 
| James S. Cameron, Omaha, Neb., has conveyed his stock of pianos 
| 
| 


urday. 

There is a prospect that another music store will be opened at Taun- 
ton, Mass.; this time in the Taylor Building. The owners are musical 
people of the town, 

Mr. B. Shoninger, of the B. Shoninger Company, New Haven, and 
family are at Congress Hall, Saratoga. This is Mr. Shoninger’s 34th an- 
nual visit to the famous spa. 

L. H. Battalia & Co. have opened up at Painesville, Ohio. Mr. Bat- 


| talia is a piano tuner well known in Youngstown, Warren, Painesville and 
other towns in that section of Ohio. 

The new piano and organ firm at St. Paul, branch of C. H. Martin & 
Co., Sioux City, Ia., to which reference was made in this paper several 
weeks ago, will locate at 11 Third-st. 
| Dyer & Hughes’ piano factory, at Foxcroft, Me., for which ground 
has been broken, will have 100 feet front, 60 feet depth and will have one 
story. It is in addition to their organ works. 

The Barckhoff Pipe Organ Company, of Salem, Ohio, made 103 pipe 
organs in 1889—a very large trade, to be sure. They make every- 


thing pertaining to pipe organs, including metal pipes and keyboards 

The Chase Brothers Piano Company are preparing to make a large 
| and superior exhibit of their manufactures at the Detroit Exposition this 
year. This is a good example for Grand Rapids manufacturers to follow. 
The Detroit Exposition is a pronounced success, attracts immense crowds 
of visitors and the leading furniture makers of the world should be repre- 
sented by their best work at a great exposition in their own State.—-Grand 


Rapids ** Eagle.” 

Mr. C. C. Guilford, manager of the Emerson Piano Company at Ban- 
gor had a narrow escape from a serious accident last Monday. He drove 
to Hampden and while stopping at a place his horse started. Mr. Guilford 
seized the animal, but he was thrown down and the horse and carriage 
passed over him. He, strange to say, escaped with only some bruises, 
The horse proceeded to make things lively, and the vehicle was smashed 
to pieces and the horse cut up somewhat. Mr. Guilford may congratulate 
himself that no bones were broken. 

A noise resembling the unloading of a ton of coal, a crash, anda 
series of yells startled the people living in the neighborhood of 130 St. 
John’s-st., New Haven, Wednesday morning. Those who looked from 
their windows to learn the cause of the sudden commotion saw a colored 
man lying on the sidewalk, struggling beneath a half wrecked upright 
piano that pinned him to the walk. The instrument had been placed upon 
a truck, and the colored man was standing on the sidewalk resting himself. 


The piano suddenly began to roll from the truck, and before the colored 
man could get out of the way it bore down upon him and pinned him to 
the sidewalk. A couple of bystanders raised the piano so that he could 
crawl from underneath. He was not seriously injured, but had several 
bruises on his legs, Of the two principals in the accident the piano got 
the worst of it. One end of the cabinet was smashed, and the strings 
were all out of tune. It was removed to Shoninger’s factory in West 





jother paper, has been in this city for the last : 
: : a4 ' : } Season 1890, July 26 to August 6. 
three months, working for the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- nS . 
vho are not only highly pleased with his success, Brunswick, Md., July 22, 1890 
ik in the highest terms of his character and ability. | Zdifors Musical Courier, New York, N. Y.: 
Mr. Reed states to your correspondent that he never The members of the Estey Philharmonic Orchestra cor- 
rew a check in his life, and that if anyone can prove | dially invite you to visit them during their outing season at 
t he owes $1 he will pay $2 for every one he owes: | Camp Estey, on the Potomac River, near Brunswick, Md. 
In other words, he owes no man a cent. Mr. Reed can | (B. & O. R. R.) Very respectfully yours, 
to any former employer of his as to his character D. W. GisE, President. 


Haven to be —— Hartford * Belen July * 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


>- “ - 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A Nos EVERY RESPECT, # 











>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL T 








ASTEL, =e 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 








Sy MPHON ION. | THE “VIG 
GREAT NOVELTY. 


FOICOOIPOOOK 























Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER — 
OF TUNES. | 


FOIIOIOIOK 
















Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 
84 Steel Tongues. 











TORIA ” ORGANETTE. 
GREATEST NOVELTY. 


FOO OOOR 


Plays a) UNLIMITED NOMBER of Tunes. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
FOCIOOIOIOIOK 
Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


FOC ROCCO 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes, 


1. PETHRS & CoO.,, LErrzia. GERMANY, 








Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION 








Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 


kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, Illustrations and Price List en Application. 
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WESSELL,NIGKEL & GROSS 


oun. me"* PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 45° and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YOoRE. 


GW, SHAVERS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., seteioscrmim road; 05-7 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 5 OOO MA D E 
a soe AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IK- 
STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 


printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 











BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@ This Felt recelved the Highest Award at the Paris E»position. 1889. 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sere. 
ibt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 511 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
ay fifty ae ad and upon their excellence alone 


"UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and ity. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 








FACTORY: 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Stony & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Tl. 


NEW YORE. 

















B. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


CLARENCE BRooKs & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO.., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


| WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


OF 











a amaaetarnsctstanaats MA. 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers 
Ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


respectiully solic 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
CcoHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





|\PIANO ae 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRE D. ENGELH ARNDT, 


Formerly For n of Steinway & Sons’ Action Departmet 
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ic MOH ARTIN GUIT ARS TE OWL RLM 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
Iz" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@1 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
-njoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE LA COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N, W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘SMMbAICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





ELIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Retween 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 





JACOB DOLL, 


AANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 









‘BACK 


~ ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+~+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh, bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§aP™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 























ESTABLISHED 1837:-----. 
rrr 50 YEARS RECORD 


(im Bodrge ¥ Son 
> PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 








FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WANTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rVvoRYTON, OCOONN. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIAL#Y, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 








MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


REYNOLDS COMBINATION PLANO MOVER 








YUHE only practical 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


) Pianos with equal facil- 
| ity, requiring only a 
Hy slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


wl 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 





Sear cr 
TITTY ! i | | | 
“Sa x ty 


~ 





a Rg 
SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO., 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~a~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

Jaly 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metalli¢ 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hee 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PLANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—" Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN poe pes 


LIST OF OUR. LARSEST 
GRAND ORGAN 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers ia 


| WENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDS, 
425 and 427 Rast Righth St., Rast River, 
NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and sar 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. ‘a 
yes St. George’s Ch., 
Y., 4; St. Paul’s E, Ch. 
J Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

N.Y., Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle 4  Hizet Presbyterian, 
Trinity Ch.. 


adelph hia, 3; S- 
yk Pitts- 


toy Francisco, 33 
New Orleans, ia 
burgh R.C. 











Factory oa Wartresms, 338 and 340 East ‘ast Slat S Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs, 
ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 











Fretwork Wood Panels. 








Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


N PIAND ’ 


ie 'Se® F Wilson &Co. 


= PROPRIETORS. 


trast 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. _cazeneees, &c., FREE, 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRKACKE T 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
sy King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki. 

M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele 
easkann ef San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45°9th Ave., 
NEV To RN; =. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, S« om 
Music Racks, 
Art Embroideries, Art ~ rations 


Th a KRAEMER & CO. 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 





UNITED STATES. 





Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y 





| BOSTON, ILASS. 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 8380 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





—~ 


. & 
- 5 a 2ere A 


USICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 


Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








St. Pauli, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


id Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Piano Case ar 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


Southern Boulevard, New York City. 








TH Ee 








BRIGGS PIANO 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 





‘BEHNING 


a Upright and Grand mi 





128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 


~ Factory : 


BHEHNING & SON. 








BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West SOth Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and considération. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACEK HAYNES in charge, 
20 East 17th Street. 














LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 











